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WHAT'S NEW UNDER THE SUN 


A NEW DRESS 


THE FIRST THING that is new under the sun is our 
new dress. 

So far each issue of our magazine has been differ- 
ent. For this issue we have received help of many 
kinds from Mr. CLARK MINOR and the OQuAGA PREss. 
We are most grateful. One of these days we shall be 
stabilized, grow old and sot in our ways, but just 
now we still can change from time to time. So tell us 
what is wrong or right—what you like or don’t like. 


GOOD LUCK MR. CAMPBELL 


David Campbell, for many years Executive Direc- 
tor of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
and Director and Vice-President of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, is now a Lieuten- 
ant (J.G.), a deck officer in navigation on active sea 
duty with the United States Navy. We cannot let this 
occasion pass without expressing to him our deep ap- 
preciation for all he has done for the development 
of crafts in this country. His deep understanding of 
the craftsmen’s problems, his wisdom and cooperative 
spirit have been an invaluable help to us all. 


Good luck to you, Mr. Campbell, we’ll be thinking 
of you and hoping you'll be back with us soon again. 


NEWS FROM THE AMERICAN CRAPFTS- 
MEN'S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 
AND AMERICA HOUSE 


Our new name is now a legal fact and we like it. 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council trips off 
the tongue easily and when written as the A.C.C.C. 
it looks so like a war emergency board we feel quite 
proud. 


Our exhibit at the Boston Handicraft Show, Octo- 
ber 6-10, was well received and many new and inter- 
esting contacts were made. 


Right here we would like to say that never were 
craftsmen put to a greater test than the day before 
the Show opened. When we arrived to set up the 
exhibits early Monday morning, we rubbed our eyes. 
In the exhibition hall were seven elephants, a baby 
camel, four huge lions, fortunately caged, and a 
number of trained dogs, to say nothing of a circus 
smell that was somewhat overpowering—e il stranded 
by the failure of the railroads to provide transpor- 
tation. No one lost his temper, there seemed to be no 
undue panic, and by noon Tuesday all was ready for 
the opening. 

The summer has been unexpectedly good to us at 
America House and we look forward with confidence 
to the winter. 


A new Committee on Design has been formed with 
Mr. Van Day Truex, Director of the Parsons School, 
as Chairman. This is a new departure and one which 
is fraught with many interesting possibilities for the 
future and on which we hope tu report at length in 
our May issue. 


ATTRACTIVE MERCHANDISE A NECESSITY 


The shelves of America House are still well filled 
and special things for Christmas continue to roll in. 
We are most appreciative of the help of those crafts- 
men who have made our reputation for excellence 
possible. 

We ask them all to continue sending us constant 
merchandise. Only in this way can we render crafts- 
men the service they expect from us. We as well as 
the craftsmen realize we are mutually dependent on 
each other for help and advancement. Keeping our 
shelves full of attractive merchandise is a prime 
necessity. 

We shall also need all the merchandise possible for 
our wholesale sales next spring. Bear this in mind. 
Let us have your samples by Jan. rs5th so they can 
be listed and then shown. 


Our wholesale sales have doubled in 1942 over 
1941. They can do this and even more in 1943 if we 
can secure the craftsman’s full cooperation in this 
important field. 


SHOWS ? 


Should there be Handicraft Fairs or exhibitions 
other than purely local ones? Should these be re- 
gional or national in character? Should they be 
planned as money-makers for the promoters as well 
as the craftsmen? Under whose auspices should they 
be held? 

These are questions that were in everyone’s mind 
at the Handicraft Show and National Folk Festival 
held in Boston in October and described below. 

If we were asked to make recommendations based 
on our observations we would say as follows 


That shows should be regional so that the expense 
to craftsmen of attending and shipping would not be 
too great. That at each such regional show the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council should 
make a national exhibit so that a cross section of the 
nation's crafts might be seen and studied. That all 
shows should be under craft auspices and not used 
by professionals for promotion. That the shows 
should be used as a medium of education through 
meetings, lectures and special exhibits. We suggest 
that the craftsmen, through the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council, should meet and study 
this most important question and decide on a general 
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policy rather than allow themselves to be pulled 
hither and yon by suggestions of one kind and an- 
other. 

What do you craftsmen think? We are not set on 
our opinions. We want to have you help us make up 
our mind. Let us hear from you on this subject. 


HANDICRAFT SHOW AND NATIONAL 
FOLK FESTIVAL 


Held October 6-10 at the Boston Garden the Bos- 
ton Handicraft Show and National Folk Festival 
was an interesting experiment. Planned and managed 
by Mr. Charles M. Dudley of Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, it offered craftsmen a new medium of market- 
ing—a large Fair in a large city. In addition to the 
booths of the craft organizations and individuals 
there were afternoon and evening performances of 
dancing in the arena by the National Folk Dance 
Festival and a sheep dog which herded a flock of 
sheep into a pen twice a day. The management 
counted on these performances to draw a large crowd 
to the exhibits. The attendance and sales however 
were disappointing though perhaps too much was 
expected from a first venture. 

To our minds an important feature of the Show 
was the meeting of sixty or more craftsmen, held 
October 7th from ten to twelve. It was opened by Mr. 
Dudley who turned the meeting over to Mrs. Webb 
for a general brief discussion of the possibilities in- 
herent in a National Craft Organization. Mr. Allen 
Eaton and Mr. Bunker of the Minute Mer were 
especially interesting. 

Much of the meeting was devoted to a talk by Mr. 
Roger Woodman of the War Production Board and 
a subsequent discussion of priorities of materials, 
especially silver, all of which is reported in detail 
under Craftsmen and the War. 

Mrs. Leonore T. Fuller, Craft Director of the Ex- 
tension Service of the Federal Government, showed 
two reels of a new film of crafts and folk expression 
taken in the Southern Highlands. 

Mrs. Beth Brainard LeRoy, one of the five national 
directors of Phi Beta Phi, showed kodachrome films 
of Crafts at Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Though hastily planned and somewhat disorgan- 
ized, this meeting nevertheless showed the great value 
of getting craftsmen from divergent regions together 
for an interchange of ideas an information. 


ARE CRAFTSMEN ISOLATIONISTS? 


It is easy for man to be self centered, to see his 
own little world as the central sun with the stars in 
a surrounding circle. Craftsmen are no exception. It 
was natural for groups to organize in counties or 
states or regions just as nations did. Isn’t it time now 
for them to widen their point of view? Are not there 
many advantages to a national organization? To a 
greater cooperation for desired ends? We recommend 





for your reading the unsolicited short article sent us 
by Mr. Macomber, called Interdependence. It holds 
much food for thought. 


CRAFTSMEN! YOU ARE CHALLENGED 


Miss Alice Carson of the Modern Museum ends 
her most interesting and far too brief article with 
this sentence: “The machine will go on—but unless 
crafts show an intelligent awakening they may not 
survive except as manual therapy.” 

A challenge indeed! Is it based on fact or theory? 
Theory we believe, Miss Carson, but the next few 
years will tell. We base our conviction on the fact 
that man will always want to create with his hands 
and his head and that the machine will never truly 
satisfy this craving. Craftsmen! Let us accept this 
challenge and turn out work which will make the 
machine hang its head in shame. 


A NEW SHOPPING SERVICE 


Mrs. Edith A. Roberts suggests we start a Shop- 
ping Service for Craftsmen and the idea appeals to 
us tremendously. We know how hard it is for people 
living in small towns or in rural areas to find the 
quality materials which make such a difference when 
used to the quality of an article. We would like to 
start such a service but feel that our first steps must 
be tentative and in the nature of experimentation. 
We do not feel we can start during the Christmas 
rush but from January rst on we are at your service. 


We shall do our best to buy for you anything you 
wish from a button to wool or even a live Angora 
rabbit. We shall need clear directions from you of 
course and shall probably send you the goods C.O.D. 
But these are the details which we shall have to 
work out. So write us your wants and we'll see what 
we can do. We are sure that together we can work 
out a program which will prove of real use to many. 
Thank you for the idea Mrs. Roberts. 


CAN STANDARDS BE MEASURED? 


We ask you to read with particular care the short 
account of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. 
We were particularly interested in the paragraphs 
which dealt with the definitions of craftsmen, mas- 
tercraftsmen and the possibilities of apprentices. It 
opened up new vistas of thought; modern versions 
of the Guilds of the Middle Ages against the Unions 
of today; a pride in good work reborn in the 
American people; a great company of men and 
women bringing new cultural understanding to our 
land. 

We hope in our next issue to discuss this idea 
more fully. In the meantime we shall await your 
comments, many of them perhaps adverse, with the 
greatest interest. 
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TO THE CRAFTSMEN 
By 
Elizabeth R. Harper 


Build poems with your hands, and bowls from music; 
Carve rhythm into wood, and sound in stone; 

Now words are slow to voice the hidden beauty; 
Now colors, vivid once are ashen grown. 

Take comfort in the earth, the clay, the metal. 
Mould them in messages for men unborn, 

That archaeologists some ages hence may find them 
And note the antique curves, the edges worn: 

That men who model forms as yet undreamed of 
May hold your work awhile and, musing, say, 
“Strange war-torn people of the 1940’s! 
They perished, but their Art lives on today!” 
























THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY 


We ascribe Beauty to that which is simple; which 
has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers its 
ends; which stands related to all things; which is the 
mean of many extremes. 

R. W. EMERSON: The Conduct of Life. 1860. 


Beauty is its own excuse for being. 
R. W. EMERSON: The Rhodora. 1839. 


The beautiful should be defined as that of which 
the admiring contemplation is good in itself. 
C. E. Moore: Principia Ethica. 1908. 


Beauty is the only thing that time cannot harm. 
Philosophies fall away like sand, and creeds follow 
one another like the withered leaves of autumn; but 
what is beautiful is a joy for all seasons and a posses- 
sion for all eternity. 

OscaR WILDE: 
The English Renaissance of Art. 1882. 







































CRAFTSMEN AND THE WAR 


A. Continuation 


\* OUR May ISSUE we printed a number of articles 
under the general heading of Craftsmen and the 
War—A Symposium. These articles showed the way 
and sounded a note of enterprise and confidence. In 
this issue we hope to show the way a little more 
specifically, cross a few T’s, dot a few I’s. We wish we 
could show a clear road to everyone, but the longer 
the war lasts the more it becomes apparent that 
there is no complete suggestion which can be given 
to craftsmen, but that each must devide on his own 
road. 


MATERIALS 

It is difficult to secure many materials but the 
greatest confusion seems to be connected with the 
free use of silver. There are thousands of pounds 
stored in the West Point vaults but because of the 
silver laws engineered by the so called “Silver Bloc” 
in Congress these cannot be touched. In the October 
31st number of the Saturday Evening Post there is 
an enlightening article by Walter E. Spahr called 
SILVER SCANDAL which we advise you to read. 

It seems inevitable that sooner or later silver will 
be released and be available with certain restrictions. 
Even now it is possible we understand, to get some 
supplies at the high domestic price of seventy-six 
cents an ounce. So as to be prepared to enter the 
craftsmen’s plea at once, and when necessary, we 
sent out questionnaires to almost 500 metal workers. 
We have only received about a ten per cent return 
which was disappointing as this small return will 
prevent our exerting effective pressure. These approx- 
imately fifty craftsmen figured they would need 
19,368 ounces of silver in 1943. Only five of them had 
gone out of business and three worked in silver as a 
hobby. We asked if the craftsmen were engaged in 
war work. Six had tried to secure it and six were in 
civilian defense. Four were teachers. 

We had hoped to give you a resume of the W. P. B. 
orders on all craftsmen’s materials but it proved too 
great a task for this issue. We have the forms, how- 
ever, covering metals, woods, plastics, leathers and 
hides, wool, cotton, and linen and would be glad to 
send them to you om request and hope to have the 
information correlated shortly. 

Mr. Roger Woodman of the W. P. B. in Boston was 
most interesting in speaking to our meeting at the 
time of the Boston Show. He stressed the fact that it 
was impossible to expect exceptions for craftsmen 
and that we must learn to use substitutes. He not 
only felt no exceptions would be made but that it 
was wrong to ask for them. To show how important 
even a small amount of metal might be he cited the 
case where, for lack of a pound of nickel to make 
the pins for use in stoves used in life boats for evap- 
orating salt water, the stoves were delayed in output 
nearly a month. He told us that articles already 
made could be sold but that future fabrication would 
be limited. That though in theory stocks of ma- 
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terials on hand should be turned in, in practice it 
was being left to the conscience of those who held 
small amounts to do as they thought best. We had 
never, as a country, laid in enough stocks ahead of 
time for both war and civilian needs, Mr. Woodman 
asserted, and it was because of this that the civilian 
goods output was suffering. 


WAR WORK FOR CRAFTSMEN 

At this same meeting a most interesting discussion 
took place of the best means of fitting craftsmen into 
war jobs. It was brought out that the Man Power 
Committee under Mr. McNutt had not reached 
down so far as yet and that any placement of crafts- 
men would have to be through individual or group 
effort. It was brought out that manufacturers do not 
dare sub-contract to too small a group or to an in- 
dividual whose output can be curtailed or stopped 
through illness or any other cause. The ideal thing, 
then, is to connect the individual craftsman with the 
small shops and manufacturing concerns. ; 

A motion was made by Mr. Eaton, seconded by 
Mrs. Bowles, that the A.C.C.C. employ a man on an 
experimental basis for a short period to see what 
could be done to correlate craftsmen and war jobs. 
It was further the sense of the meeting that the chair 
appoint a committee of a representative of each 
New England state, and others at her discretion, to 
follow the matter through. 

We now wish to report on this matter. There has 
been no committee as yet. It is obvious that there 
are two distinct groups to be contacted: the in- 
dividuals who want work and the ones who have it 
to offer. Before we go to the latter we must know 
approximately what we could offer in return and this 
knowledge should be in easily available form. We 
have therefore prepared the questionnaire appearing 
on the next page. Please cooperate by returning it 
at once. These will be properly tabulated under 
skills and geographical headings. We then hope to 
find some capable person to do some intensive 
liaison work between craftsmen and possible em- 
ployers in three or four key spots and then enlarge 
the scope of his activities if they ptove effective in 
the first instance. It is largely a matter of costs and 
at present funds for such work are difficult to come 
by. Has anyone any ideas on this? 

So much for the craftsman at war. If we have 
possible war skills we should use them. If not we 
would do well to ponder Mrs. Harper’s lovely poem 
and the following paragraph of a letter received from 
Miss Maude Robinson this summer and be content 
to be ourselves. 

“During these times it takes both vision and char- 
acter to continue the practise of more peaceful days 
and yet the maintenance of cultural centers — the 
freedom of expression in all forms of Art and Liter- 
ature is one of the issues of this war. As you look 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON WAR AND TEACHING SKILLS 


Craftsmen: 

Your cooperation is needed and asked for. This questionnaire comes to you in this form 
for the sake of economy in effort and money. IT IS NONETHELESS PERSONAL. To return 
it just tear along the dotted line, fold, seal with glue or a Christmas seal and drop in the mail 
box after stamping. 

The time may come suddenly when the Man Power Commission will need the work of 
craftsmen. We want to be ready to give them correlated information when they ask for it, 
we want now to let them know we have it. 

In addition the Red Cross is working on the problem of training the wounded in Occupa- 
tional Skills. If you care to teach your special craft as a volunteer in the Army or Navy Hos- 
pitals be sure to fill out this special section. The work is just being organized, it may take some 
time to get under way but it is expected to grow steadily in importance and scope. It will be a 
vital way of helping those who have been helping you, and this information will be of real help 
in getting started. 





WAR WORK SECTION 
x. Are you already in war work? 


2. If not, do you wish to do war work? 
a. In a shop or factory— 
b. In your home— 
c. In a small group— 
What are your qualifications? 
a. Metal worker— 
b. Weaver— 
c. Potter— 
d. Woodworker— 
e. Other skills— 
Would you leave your home and community and go where your skills were needed? 


Have you ever worked in a shop or factory before? 


Which age bracket are you in? 
20— 30— 40— 50— 

Would you feel it would help to have a representative of the American Craftsmen’s Coop- 
erative Council act as a liaison between you and the finding of war work? (We were in- 
structed at a meeting at the Boston Handicraft Show to look into this possibility. It will 
mean an expense and we shall not undertake it, even experimentally, unless enough crafts- 
men in one locality express a desire for such service.) 

8. What tools (lathes, wheels, etc.,) have you? 


HOSPITAL TEACHING SECTION 
9. Would you be willing to teach wounded men in Army or Navy Hospitals your especial 
crafts? 


If so 
. What experience have you had in teaching? 
. Would you be interested in taking a short teaching course? 
. Could you volunteer your services? 
. Would you have to be paid some remuneration and if so how much? 
. Would you be willing to go some distance from home to the Hospitals? 
. Are there any Army or Navy Hospitals near you? 
. Please give us the names and addresses of two persons to whom we could write for refer- 
ence as to your ability and character as the regulations in this respect will be strict. 

















{Please fill out reverse side, 
detach and mail) 
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AMERICA HOUSE 
7 East 54th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





PAUL MANSHIP—~ CONVERSATION 


p= MANSHIP, one of America’s leading sculptors, 
spent almost an hour the other day talking to us in 
his studio about craftsmanship. His remarks were so 
deeply interesting that he has kindly given us per- 
mission to pass them on to our craftsmen friends in 


these pages. 


In the first place, Mr. Manship agreed whole- 
heartedly with the premise that handicrafts were a 
vitally important part of the cultural life of a coun- 
try, and went on to point out that the craftsman’s 
approach to a subject should be the same as that of 
the artist; especially so where technique was con- 
cerned. 


“No one,” Mr. Manship said, “be he artist or ar- 
tisan should underestimate the value in his work of 
good craftsmanship, nor the importance of a com- 
plete understanding of the necessary techniques. This 
was a fact which was clearly understood by the old 
masters who far surpassed the artists of today in their 
knowledge of craftsmanship.” 


“Over and above the basic knowledge needed there 
are always tricks of the trade which are important 
and amusing,” Mr. Manship went on to say. “Part 
of the pleasure in the creating of a work of art is the 
overcoming of technical difficulties.” 


“For instance,”” Mr. Manship said, “I was brought 
up not as a craft worker or as a studio apprentice but 
in the modern manner, with art school training and 


study abroad, I learned from the top down, so to . 


speak, but I soon realized the value of technical 
knowledge and study of materials.” 


“Let me illustrate this by telling you the problems 
I had to meet in making the celestial sphere for the 
Woodrow Wilson memorial in Geneva. Ironically 
enough this was only put in place two days before 
the present war broke out.” 


Here Mr. Manship showed us a model of his work 
which was beautiful in conception and execution. He 
went on to tell us it had taken three years to do. He 
had had to learn about the stars and their position in 
the heavens so that they could be placed in their 
relative spaces. He had made the most careful draw- 
ings, had worked out frames of chicken wire and a 
new technique which amounted to first modeling with 
plaster and then carving it for the finishing touches. 


“I want to emphasize,” Mr. Manship went on, 
“that no problem is too big and especially none too 
small to be interesting. A perfect example of this 
happened this summer. I have always decorated the 
family birthday cakes and this year I amused myself 
by making a mold of the sign of Leo with which I 
thought I could make a sugar impression. This didn’t 


work as well as it might have but since then I have 
developed this same mold for terracotta or bronze 
ash trays.” 


When asked about design and how it should be 
arrived at, Mr. Manship was very definite. 


“Design must be taught. There must be a conscious 
process of design. But always the influence of the 
person’s surroundings, the schools he has attended, 
the work he has seen, will be seen in his work. Pre- 
cedent always seems to be a dominating factor. One 
can always trace the influence which has given the 
quality to the design, whether it be that of the Afri- 
can negro, the Chinese or the classical. The tone of 
the period in which you live will always be apparent 
in your work. Artists may think they can get away 
from their surroundings but they don’t. This doesn’t 
mean, of course, that you should give up and resign 
yourself to the inevitable, because naturally someone 
must always be the leader in changes from one phase 
of art to another.” 


In looking at the models of Mr. Manship’s work 
in his large and fascinating studio, it was easy to see 
why he had made this last remark. Surely the influ- 
ence of his art on the sculptors of today has been 


very great. 


“I wish we could duplicate the training of the mas- 
ter craftsmen of the past,” said Mr. Manship, just as 
we were leaving; “and then maintain the standards 
of hard and painstaking work we had been taught. 
The tendency in modern times is to debase crafts- 
manship through the urgency of quantity production 
and the press of the machine age. Craftsmen must 
maintain their high standards and the public must 
be taught to respect and understand them or all art 
will suffer a severe loss. An artist is a lone wolf by 
instinct but he, too, must maintain his integrity and 
not allow himself to be deterred from his high road 
by the pressure of money or other commercializing 
influences.” 


“And one thing more,” concluded Mr. Manship, 
“don’t let anyone be discouraged by the difficulty of 
securing the old accustomed materials. There are so 
many new materials and plastics coming on the mar- 
ket that I believe new and fascinating fields of en- 
deavor will be opened to us all, craftsmen and artists 
alike.” 


Thank you, Mr. Manship! May your influence 
spread in the field of crafts as it has in that of sculp- 
ture, may those of us who are struggling with new 








EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
BRITISH CRAFTS 


T EXHIBITION OF MODERN British CRAFTS opened 
in the United States at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City on May 2oth and continued 
through July 21st. It was shown in the Worcester 
Museum from September roth to October 11th. The 
exhibition is now at Toledo Museum of Art. It will 
later go to several points in Canada, across our coun- 
try to the Pacific Coast. 

There are several things which give this exhibition 
distinction: in its quality and scope it ranks very 
high; it is modern in the best sense of that word, 
meaning that it is of today with a definite and pleas- 
ant relation to the past; the objects are arranged 
with an unusual sense of harmony; the spirit of Eng- 
land shines through it everywhere; the welding power 
of the exhibition is very great because it includes so 
many objects that are as characteristic of America 
as of Britain; and finally the whole undertaking is 
an eloquent and positive answer to the question 
which we are asking ourselves, “Shall we in America 
continue to encourage handicrafts throughout this 
terrible war?” When England under these circum- 
stances can and does assemble and send across the 
ocean to us such a wonderful expression of British 
courage and culture, how can we do less than en- 
courage the making and the appreciation of beautiful 
handicrafts in our own protected country? In sending 
a line of appreciation to Major Alfred A. Longden of 
London, Director of the Exhibition, I wrote that I 
could hold no better wish than that we might do a 
similar thing if our positions were reversed. 

I shall indicate briefly the scope and quality of 
this exhibition, but may I first recommend that all 
who can will take advantage of the opportunity to 
purchase for thirty-five cents, postage prepaid, a 
copy of the well compiled and tastefully printed cat- 
alogue, through Craft Horizons, 7 East 54th Street, 
New York City. In addition to twelve full page illus- 
trations in black and white, a list of the 283 exhib- 
itors, and a brief word description of every article, 
the catalogue conteins an Introductory Note by (I 
am omitting the “S':s”) Eric Maclagan, Director of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum; a Preface by 
Charles Marriott; with articles on Books and Print- 
ing by Stanley Morison, on Textiles by Thomas 
Barlow, on Modern British Pottery by Lady Semp- 
ill, and on The Silversmith by G. R. Hughes. 

Most of the artists and craftsmen represented in 
this exhibition are now engaged in war work of some 
kind. England has found a way to utilize their train- 
ing and abilities, a task still largely before us in 
America. The exhibition therefore consists primarily 
of articles made just before or in the early days of 
the war. The collection is very excellent in quality 
of design and workmanship and proves what the 
sponsors have rightfully claimed, that “British artists 
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Southern Highlands and Immigrant Gifts to 
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can still produce some of the best made objects in 
the world.” 

The scope of the exhibition can well be indicated 
by naming the thirty-four groups within which the 
objects are organized and arranged, although only 
a visit to the exhibition can reveal the interest and 
beauty of the individual pieces, or the exceptional 
artistry of arrangement. The groups are as follows: 
1. Basic Crafts of the Soil 
2. Bookbinding; Slipware; Glass; Needlework; 

Ivory Piqué; Shagreen, etc.; Printed Pottery 
and Salt Glaze; Typography and Wood En- 
graving 
3. Traditional Crafts 
4. Country Dining Room 
5. Household Pottery for Country Use 
6. Country Bedroom 
7. Traditional Quilts from South Wales and 
Northern England 
8. Hand Woven Wool Textiles and Baskets 
9. Hand Printed Cottons and Linens 
o. Hand Printed Textiles 
1. Textiles for Furnishings Produced under Indus- 
trial Conditions 
12. Glass 
13. Town Dining Room 
14. Stoneware and Porcelain 
15. Music Room 
16. Hand Printed Wallpapers 
17. Photographs of British Craftsmen at Work and 
Technical Books on Crafts 
18. Pottery 
19. Pottery Produced under Industrial Conditions 
20. Embroideries and Pottery Figures 
21. Scottish Knitting 
22. Embroideries and Lace 
23. Silver 
24. Silver 
25. Book Illustration and Typography 
26. Calligraphy, Bookbinding, Bookplates 
27. Toy Cupboard, Scarves 
28. Tweeds and Ironwork 
29. Embroideries 
30. Screen Printed Textiles Produced under Indus- 
trial Conditions 
31. Hand Spun and Hand Knit Shetland Shawls 
32. Hand Spun Linens, Ivory Piqué, Shagreen and 
Silver 
33. Horn, Raffia Mats and Buttons 
34. Includes sixty-one objects in the exhibition 
not otherwise classified 











The above classification is for exhibition purposes 
and has therefore a few overlappings, nevertheless 
the scope of the exhibit is extraordinary with some 
things of high quality for every visitor. Only the lim- 
itation of space saves me from the temptation to de- 
scribe in detail these handicraft and industrial art 
divisions, for every object it seems to me would in- 
terest the craftsmen and the apprecietor of handi- 
crafts for whom the exhibition was prepared. But I 
must limit myself to very brief observations on four 
of the thirty-four groups; The Basic Crafts of the 
Soil; The Traditional Crafts; and the sections on 
Book Illustrations, Typography, Calligraphy; and 
Bookbinding and Bookplates. 


The objects in Group I, The Basic Crafts of the 
Soil, which were appropriately placed near the en- 
trance to the exhibition, included a cart wheel; a 
spinning wheel with bobbin; a corn dolly which is a 
traditional harvest decoration; Shetland fleeces; a 
besom broom; a shepherd’s crook; an eel trap; a horse 
collar (made of straw); hay rake; best-cutting knife; 
Welsh ladle; sickle; and other basic objects and im- 
plements of the soil and home factory, assembled 
by the Rural Industries Bureau, Taunton, England. 
How reminiscent these objects are of pioneer Amer- 
ica and of such areas as the Southern Highlands, 
parts of New England, of our Southwest, where much 
of a handicraft culture still remains. With the excep- 
tion of the quaint harvest decoration, the corn dolly, 
I believe I have seen all of these tools and contriv- 
ances, with variations, in some part of our country. 


To me perhaps as beautiful as any object in this 
choice exhibition was the British cart wheel, so 
sturdy, so useful, so perfect in every line and curve, 
so symbolic of the civilization and the culture of the 
Old World. One of the great facts in the story of 
mankind which I can only believe through the re- 
peated agreement of our greatest scholars, is that 
until the Europeans came to this continent the wheel 
in any form was not known to the builders of western 
civilization. Both the cart wheel and the spinning 
wheel in the British Crafts Exhibition struck me as 
powerful symbols of European civilization trans- 
planted to the western world, objects long ago de- 
signed in response to necessity, and modified and 
improved upon down to our day. All these basic 
crafts of the soil were of course made entirely by 
hand. 


There were no more interesting examples of tradi- 
tional crafts in the exhibition than the handspun and 
hand knitted Fisherman’s Guernseys. I quote from a 
brief description which I believe was written about 
the time the exhibition opened at the Metropolitan 
Museum. “These are not made to be sold in Bond 
Street or Fifth Avenue, but made to be worn by 
ordinary English fishermen who go to sea in small 
ships and are generally poorly paid. Notice the ex- 
cellence of these jerseys, the thickness of the wool, 
the stability of the dye, and, above all, the intricate 
patterns, which are all drawn from familiar seaside 
objects—the cable or rope, the shape of the net mesh, 
or the zigzag paths down the cliffs to the sea. They 
have been knitted by the mothers and wives of 
Yorkshire fishermen for the last 180 years in the 


traditional designs. These have a utilitarian aspect as 
well, for the womenfolk of each village knit to a dif- 
ferent tune (each tune indicates a pattern perhaps); 
and this is done, it is said, so that whenever there 
is a wreck and the dead are washed up on the 
beaches, the local people know whether the bodies 
are from their own community or from some other, 
fifty miles away. 


“These Guernseys represent the *undamental basis 
from which all the objects in the exhibition sprang, 
for they, as well as the spinning wheel, the shepherd’s 
crook, even the cart wheel, were conceived out of the 
soil of England. . . . . In fact, there is little funda- 
mental difference between the rural exhibits in this 
exhibition, and similar implements and pottery made 
hundreds of years ago in England or those hand- 
made in the agricultural communities of the United 
States.” 


The examples of book illustration, of typography, 
of bookbinding and calligraphy all seemed as much 
designed for America as for Britain, because of the 
countless gifts of the Old World to America the great- 
est will always be the English language, and here 
on these sheets of vellum and paper and within these 
bindings of board, paper, cloth, and leather are re- 
corded in type and hand lettering some of the 
choicest selections from our common heritage. 


Here are perfectly printed pages from the best 
British type-designers of our day, and original ex- 
amples of the art of calligraphy which have never 
before been shown outside England. The illustrations 
are of the same high rank, thus combining British 
paper, vellum, leather, and other materials with types 
and illustrations to make an extraordinary contribu- 
tion to the arts of the book. 


The title “Modern” British Crafts means exactly 
that, things done today. The indefinite, often con- 
fusing, and sometimes freakish meaning which we at- 
tach to the word “modern” does not plague us here; 
“modern” as used by the British means just what the 
dictionary says, “fresh, late, new, novel, recent.” The 
exhibition is all these. And it is refreshing to see a 
delightful design and color combination, never be- 
fore done anywhere, shown with old patterns in quilt- 
ing, knitting, woodwork, pottery, and other forms of 
handwork which have many years and sometimes 
centuries of tradition behind them. It is an exhibition 
which will reward all the visits anyone can make to 
it, so rich is it in variety, quality of design and work- 
manship; and above all in its reflection of charac- 
ter, culture and ideals, of which we are inheritors. I 
do not believe that any other type of exhibition could 
do as much as this one does to make us conscious 
of our superb inheritance from England and the 
British Isles. 


This heritage belongs to every American whether 
descended from Colonial New England or Virginia, or 
remotely or recently come from the British Isles, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Holland, France, Spain, 
Scandinavia, or any of the homelands from which 
more than go per cent of our people have directly or 
indirectly come. And it suggests, to me at least, that 
one of the things which we should promote in our 
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efforts to understand ourselves and our matchless 
American heritage should be first class handicraft 
exhibitions from many lands; because the crafts, 
more than any other form of expression, touch the 
experiences, the understanding, and the sympathies 
of the rank and file of people. No country in the 
world has a heritage of hand and head and heart 
from as many lands as our own United States of 
America. 


But the contemplation of the great variety of gifts 
that have come to us from so many countries should 
not dull our appreciation of the particular heritage 
which this exhibition represents. We owe a great deal 
not only to the English handicraft tradition reaching 
back to the founding of this nation, but I believe 
that the greatest single influence upon American taste 
in relation to the things of every day use came to us 
through the Arts and Crafts movement initiated and 
carried on in England by William Morris, and his 
associates and successors. This movement affected 
many countries on the continent but none so much as 
it affected the United States to which it came at just 
the right time to influence the formation of many 
arts and crafts organizati. 1; throughout our country, 
the earliest and to this day the strongest, the Society 
of Arts and Crafts in Boston. 


It is therefore neither strange nor unwelcome for 
the British Council of London which organized this 
exhibition, to say in the Introductory Note to the 
catalogue that “It was in Great Britain that the Arts 
and Crafts movement began its career; and the in- 
spiration due to William Morris has spread over the 
whole civilized world. The object of this exhibition 
is a modest one; to show that the lamp he lit in 1888 
is still burning.” That purpose the exhibition accom- 
plished perfectly, and in doing so it stimulates the 
arts and crafts movement in our country beyond the 
power of anyone to comprehend; it welds the spirit 
of our two countries together in a stronger bond of 
freedom, work s~d beauty. As I looked through these 
fine examples of utility and good taste these words 
of William Morris came to mind again and again, 
“Have nothing in your home that you do not know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful.” 


I have written too much and said too little of 
what seems to me the most dignified yet popular art 
exhibition we have had in our country in recent 
years. I cannot take the space to compare the work 
done in England with what we are doing here. My 
chief thought is the great gain it will be to artists, 
craftsmen, and laymen to see, study and enjoy this 
fine display which has been prepared for us with a 
consideration beyond reasonable expectation. In ad- 
dition to the objects to which I have referred briefly 
and to the arrangement for installation which is ad- 
mirable, plus an adequate and inexpensive catalogue, 
the British Council has multiplied the value of the 
project by sending along with it the secretary, Miss 
Muriel Rose, whose knowledge of the exhibition and 
the arts and crafts movement in England is extra- 
ordinary. With unfailing courtesy she answers all the 
questions anyone can ask, thus helping to strengthen 
the bonds of understanding and appreciation between 
our respective countries. 





CRAFTS TODAY 


Avice M. Carson, Acting Director, Departmert of 
Industrial Design, Museum of Modern Art 


ELIEVING THAT not only the economy but also the 
aesthetics of this age are more closely allied with 
machine produced articles than with those made by 
hand, the Museum of Modern Art has been chiefly 
concerned with the former. It is unfortunate that the 
machine has been misunderstood and caused such 
confusion among designers and laymen. Some have 
sought to reject it and go back to primitive methods, 
others have tried to copy hand-made products with 
machine tools. Both are misguided attitudes. To de- 
sign for the machine is as rigorous a task and as 
important to our aesthetic surroundings as any which 
challenges designers today. 


There is, however, a long established tradition of 
crafts, both here and abroad. It is regrettable that 
the quality of design has for the most part, degen- 
erated between the time when everything was made 
by hand (because there was no other way of doing 
it) and the recent past when crafts in this country 
have been primarily a tourist souvenir trade. 


The war has brought about changes which will 
affect crafts. First of all, foreign sources and compe- 
tition have been cut off. There is obviously a market 
for craft products, as the figures on past imports 
of this type of merchandise will show. Secondly, the 
rediscovery of America has taken great strides. This 
does not mean that there is reason to copy what we 
have done in the past, but there is an awakening of 
what our resources and potentialities really are. It is 
up to American craftsmen to meet this challenge. 


Certain problems must be faced. The education of 
a designer, whether for hand or machine-made prod- 
ucts, needs intelligent guidance based on contem- 
porary problems rather than upon traditional or his- 
toric solutions—for the sentimental revival of the 
“antique” usually produces only superficial artiness. 
The study of old techniques and uses of materials 
should be encouraged, but always coupled with a 
study of modern design. Regional research on ma- 
terials and design direction based on clear thinking 
are fundamental to good results. Group work with 
improved tools, such as at the Rowantree Kiln, will 
encourage craftsmen to organize into a cooperative 
enterprise which may make it possible for them to 
produce enough articles of a standard quality to 
make merchandising a reasonable undertaking. 


It may be said that craft products, thus directed, 
are no longer crafts, that the “individual touch” has 
been lost. But without guidance crafts cannot take 
their proper place in the economics and aesthetics 
of today. There is room for both machine and hand- 
made products, the one for mass production, the 
other necessarily more limited and somewhat special. 
The machine will go on, but unless crafts show an 
intelligent awakening they may not survive except 
as manual therapy. 









THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS 


THE GAS AND tire rationing have seriously inter- 
fered with the usual activities of the Associated 
Handweavers. Our membership is so scattered that it 
seemed impossible to hold regular meetings as in 
the past. At the May meeting Mrs. Nathalie Corbett, 
formerly our secretary, was elected president. Un- 
fortunately for us Mrs. Corbett has been appointed 
to the teaching staff of a Pennsylvania college and 
has therefore resigned the presidency. Mrs. Shirley 
has taken over the duties of president temporarily, 
but a meeting to elect a new president and to discuss 
future plans is to be held the second Monday in 
November. 


CALIFORNIA GUILD 


California Guild has had a busy and active sum- 
mer and is developing its wholesale activities consid- 
erably. 

We held an exhibition at the Los Angeles County 
Museum which opened with a reception Saturday 
afternoon, October 3rd, and continued throughout 
October. The ceramics, tin, modeling, paintings, pho- 
tography, weaving, silver, and textiles of our sixteen 
Guild members were shown in collaboration with ex- 
amples of the work of Alyne Whalen, J. R. Davidson, 
and Paul Laszlo. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY HANDICRAFTS 


Since the May publication of CRAFT HORIZONS 
Columbia County Handicrafts has carried out its 
schedule of meetings and demonstrations with the 
exception of the usual June Sale, which it seemed 
wisest to omit for this year. 

The meetings in April and May were of special 
interest. In April a master in the craft demonstrated 
the seating of chairs with several materials, cane, 
rush, and wool felt tape, the latter made and used 
for centuries by the Lebanon Shakers. 

In May a most interesting meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Peter Amrhein who exhibited beautiful 
pieces of her craftsmanship in tooled leather. She 
demonstrated the art, showing the several kinds of 
leather used, the treatment of them necessary, and 
the tools used. 

It has been necessary to make adjustments in the 
program for the year because of conditions prevailing 
in a county where members and others interested 
travel almost entirely by automobiles. The bumper 
crops of fruit in this fruit growing county has called 
many of our craftsmen and members from their stu- 
dios and benches to lend willing hands to help har- 
vest the abundance of fruits and vegetables. 

The difficulty of securing materials has been a 
handicap in recent months for our basket weavers, 
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CRAFTSMEN = MEET WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


and one of our problems has been to find a way to 
help them out of this difficulty. Two of our oldest 
weavers passed on during the past year and there are 
so few to follow them and carry on this beautiful 
craft. 

It is our hope that we may inspire the children’s 
children of these older craftsmen that they may see 
and appreciate the beauty and skill of the craft and 
be willing to pursue it. 

Our craftsmen who work with metals are also 
handicapped as they cannot get materials necessary. 

In spite of these obstacles Columbia County Hand- 
icrafts is having a Sale in the city of Hudson this 
month and it is hoped it will be of great help to those 
who have been able to pursue their crafts in spite of 
the conditions now facing all in our country from 
coast to coast. 

The Directors voted at their last meeting that as 
a patriotic measure we would suspend our meetings 
for the winter months, the president to call a meeting 
when necessary. 


THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT 
CRAFTSMEN 


The summer activities of the Society were curtailed 
this year on account of the omnipresent gasolene sit- 
uation. All our efforts were concentrated on an Au- 
tumn Sale which takes place the 5th through the 7th 
of November at the Samuel Rug Company, 205 Peari 
Street, Hartford. 

At the Handicraft Exhibition and Sale in Boston 
Garden, at which the Society had a small booth, 
many favorable comments were received. These were 
passed on to the Craftsmen themselves and especially 
to those individuals whose work aroused the most in- 
terest. It was noted that the general type of article 
produced by the Connecticut Craftsmen has much 
more sophistication than that in other neighboring 
States. Perhaps this is because Connecticut is often 
thought of as an industrial state. But it must be re- 
membered that Connecticut has a large rural pop- 
ulation in spite of its many industrial centres, and 
that these country dwellers are but scantily repre- 
sented in the Society’s membership. Though many 
of our craftsmen live in the country theirs is an 
urban viewpoint with a goal of attracting the city 
markets, leaving the rural inhabitants to find their own 
markets in local fairs. This is not entirely desirable 
and it is to be hoped that the Society will broaden 
out this coming winter and get in touch with some 
of the craftsmen who live in the country and who are 
as yet unknown to us. The State Grange organiza- 
tions have promised us their help in this task. 

At the Annual Meeting which was held on the 24th 
of October at the Hotel Bond in Hartford, there were 
forty-three members present. We were fortunate in 
having Miss Louisa Dresser of the Worcester Art 
































Museum speak to the Society on the forthcoming 
Exhibition of New England Crafts which the Mu- 
seum is sponsoring and which will be opened next 
October. Miss Dresser enlightened the members on 
the reason for the Exhibition and the workings of it. 
With the proposed, very strict jury system it is hoped 
to have shown only the finest objects which have 
been made within the last five years and in this way 
keep the Exhibition a living one and of the highest 
quality. Alexander Crane, the Executive Secretary, 
gave a brief talk on the Exhibition of British Arts 
and Crafts which is touring this country and Can- 
ada. He was able to show lantern slides of the vari- 
ous objects, through the courtesy of Miss Muriel 
Rose in charge of the Exhibition. Mr. Crane gave an 
historical survey of each craft and clearly showed 
the derivation of pattern and origin of the objects 
shown. 


Mr. Crane will be glad to receive any objects for 
the forthcoming New England Craft Show whether 
from members of the Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men or others and any such objects to be submitted 
may be sent to him at Cheshire, Connecticut. 


GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERS 


Last spring, to the regret of all concerned, Miss 
Maude Robinson who had been president of the 
group for so many years resigned. Miss Edna Gil- 
martin was elected president and Mrs. Jenie Cole- 
man is now secretary and Mr. Angelo Andioli, vice- 
president. 

We are in the process of reorganization and mak- 
ing new plans for the coming year. We do not expect 
to have a shop this winter, but will sell individually 
from Greenwich House itself. We plan an exhibition 
at Greenwich House which will open on December 
1st and last for a week. 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN 


There is little news to give of the Handcraft 
League Craftsmen’s group. Each one joins for the 
express purpose of selling through America House 
and they keep the shop constantly supplied with an 
excellent quality of merchandise. They appreciate the 
opportunity offered them of a New York outlet for 
their work and are most interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council. 


MAIN CRAFT GUILD 


News from the Main Craft Guild is not very great 
for this issue. Our sales were cut as were every one’s 
by the gas rationing and lack of tourist trade. We 
had an interesting and worthwhile sale in October 
which elicited the following remarks from a complete 
stranger, “With all this beautiful work to their credit, 
somebody should sound a horn for the Main Craft 
Guild. If you could walk from booth to booth as I 
did—and see the examples of the ingenuity, the skill, 
the color sense, the appreciation of quality exhibited 
by our inspired craftsmen, I am sure you would agree 
with the stranger that a horn should be sounded— 
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and loudly too, on behalf of the Main Craft Guild.” 
This is the kind of praise that warms our hearts. 

In addition to our State Fair we had many indi- 
vidual craftsmen who had special booths at the 
Handicraft Show in Boston in October. 

Unfortunately Mr. Ralph Haskell, long secretary- 
treasurer of the Guild, is being transferred to another 
department and the work which he has done so ably 
under the Department of Education for the develop- 
ment of Crafts in the State will be at a standstill 
until after the war. We regret this more than we can 
say as Mr. Haskell’s work has always been more 
than helpful and he himself always cooperative and 
full of enthusiasm. 


LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


Our Ninth Annual Craftsman’s Fair was held dur- 
ing the first week of August at Holderness School, 
Plymouth. Sales for the week amounted to nearly 
$5,000 and attendance was estimated at between 
5,000 and 6,000. These are gratifying figures, con- 
sidering the curtailed traveling. The success of the 
Fair, however, cannot be measured entirely in terms 
of sales and attendance. At no other time throughout 
the year is such an opportunity afforded crafts- 
minded people to get together and for craftsmen to 
discuss their problems and exchange ideas with a 
genuine spirit of cooperation. 

Fifteen League shops throughout New Hampshire 
were open this past summer. Total sales were better 
than we had dared hope for, several shops reporting 
even larger sales than for last year. It seemed unwise 
to open the Franconia Craft Center for the duration; 
but we have taken advantage of this postponement of 
our plans to do everything possible to assure us of a 
fine shop when the time comes. 

David R. Campbell has resigned as Director of the 
League, receiving orders on November rst for active 
duty as a lieutenant (J.G.) in the United States 
Navy. 

Classes in weaving, rughooking, needlework, jew- 
elry, pottery, woodcarving, metalwork, and stenciling 
are already being held. And from the applications 
received by groups in various parts of the State, we 
expect there will be more classes in craftwork this 
winter than last. 

Many of our craftsmen attended the Handicraft 
Show and Folk Festival in Boston, October 6-10, and 
though in some respects the returns were discourag- 
ing the contacts made with other craftsmen were of 
real value. 

A League Newsletter is now sent out to all League 
members once a month which serves to keep u® all 
more in touch with each other’s doings. It has been 
especially valuable this past summer when the re- 
strictions on gas and oil have made it more difficult 
to keep up our contacts. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


The publication of a book of Craft Projects for the 
US.O., compiled by Morris Levine and Walter 
Rhodes for the New York Society of Craftsmen, has 
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contributions of a great variety of short time craft 
projects which can be done with a minimum of tools. 
The contributors are Lillian Bangert, E. Cole Bates, 
Roberta Leber, Morris Levine, Walter Rhodes, Ru- 
dolph Schumacher, Shirley Lilbert, Wm. Dixon Inc., 
and “The Home Craftsman.” The book has been 
published by the “Program Committee U.S.O. Na- 
tional Headquarters, 1630 Empire State Building, 
New York City, and we have been told that 1o0c 
copies were printed. 

Our Society held an auction on October 23rd at 
8 o’clock at the Craft Students League, 745 Tenth 
Avenue, for the U.S.O. Metalwork, Textiles, Pottery, 
Paintings, donated by the craftsmen were auctioned 
and the sum of $248.45 received went to the U.S.O. 

Mr. Edward Scudder, member of our society is in 
charge of organizing a U.S.O. handicraft shop for the 
service men in Red Bank. He is calling for volunteers 
who can teach crafts to help with this work. Mr. 
Scudder is the owner of the Newark News. 

Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, member of our 
Society, is the chairman of the American Section of 
committees for the Women’s International Exposition 
of Arts and Industries which is to be held at Madison 
Square Garden from November roth to 24th. The 
New York Society of Craftsmen is planning to par- 
ticipate in this Exposition. 


OPPORTUNITY INC. 
RIVIERA CRAFTS. FLORIDA 


In spite of submarines and guarded beaches, 
Riviera Crafts is weathering the stormy weather of 
the war like the stout little boat she is, and instead of 
being in the red we are in the black, praise be! The 
husbands of our workers find fishing very difficult 
under present circumstances, so many have gone into 
defense work, while their sailor sons are either in 
the Marines, with the Coast Guard, or in the Navy. 
Shells are not so easy to procure but so far we have 
been able to keep supplied with our rare and lovely 
materials. 

Our expensive trees now rival the famous jewel 
trees of old China; for we are using gleaming shells 
for leaves and wrapping the trunks and limbs in raf- 
fia, so that they will last forever. We have also made 
great strides in weaving and dyeing of palmetto so 
that we hope to send some good looking table mats 
and knitting baskets to America House in addition 
to our shell work. 

A large sale of our wares has just been concluded 
at the Loring Andrews Gallery in Cincinnati. This 
was arranged through the good offices of Miss Ethel 
McCullough and a thousand dollars worth was sold. 
So we are very hopeful and send our best wishes to 
our fellow craftsmen and to America House for a 
very successful winter. 

Our season opens November 16th at our Palm 
Beach Shop, 9 Via Parigi, just off Worth Avenue. 


PUERTO RICO CRAFTSMEN 


As has everyone else Puerto Rico craftsmen have 
been devoting much of their time to war needs. Dur- 
ing the summer we made between 700 and 1,000 tin 





cups from used tin cans which were used in nutrition 
classes and school lunch projects for undernourished 
children. 


This fall we are devoting our time to dress acces- 
sories, purses and slippers from our various fibers. 
The lack of shipping facilities has made this espe- 
cially needed at this time. We are developing new 
types of purses, buttons, belts and dress ornaments 
of maguey and plantain fiber. Also buttons of wood 
and very lovely round ball buttons of the corozo nut. 
They are dark brown and have a high luster. 

Also many of our groups are making Christmas 
toys for sale. One toy, Rag Doll Suzie, is becoming 
very popular. This pattern I obtained from the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger last year, but too late to use then. 
Now she is coming into her own. 

I hope this short sketch will give you an idea of 
what we are doing. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS 


Though Putnam County Products opened the shop 
and the Wooden Bowl Tea Room with fear and trep- 
idation the summer was far more successful than we 
anticipated. We had far more local trade than «ver 
before, but of course we felt the falling off of the 
tourist trade tremendously. 

One observation was of real interest and could, I 
think, be used to advantage by many craftsmen and 
craft groups. This was that we found that the bulk 
of our sales were for goods that had a practical value. 
People were willing to spend their money but felt 
that all purchases must have a definite use. For in- 
stance, this year sewing of all types went especially 
well and so did blankets and sweaters for babies. 
Many of our craftsmen are working hard during the 
winter for next summer’s season and we fill a small 
but steady stream of orders for America House. 

The Shop and Tea Room were closed by October 
12th, inventory has been taken and we will be in- 
active from now until May except for a brief Christ- 
mas sale in December. 


ROWANTREES EXPLAINS 
We have heard the Rowantrees Kiln alluded to as 
a “factory.” What is meant by “factory”? If a place 
where things are made—mebbe. If a place where 

























throwing during his noon hour. In fact, all are fas- 
cinated by the wheel work. Every advance in tech- 
nique is acclaimed—any slip from our high standard 
of workmanship is met by a hammer wielded by the 
erring craftsman. We are our own most severe critics. 
Of course, back of our hands with the facility inher- 
ited from long lines of ship-building craftsmen, we 
have to have a research department (Laura Pad- 
dock), a business executive (Laura Paddock), a pub- 
licity manager (Laura Paddock). We have all these 
as our incomparable and wholly original glazes, our 
keeping “in the black” while larger and older con- 
cerns have “folded,” and the fact that Rowantrees 
and its pottery are literally known from Coast-to- 
Coast, from Wisconsin to Texas, proves. 

We are a full cooperative. Everything we earn is 
ours. We all are studying every part of our craft 
even though we may, some of us, concentrate more 
on one part than another. All filled with pride in the 
work of Rowantrees Kiln and with determination to 
make it better and better. Every advance that any 
workman makes is the joy of all, the success of every 
burning of the Kilns a personal anxiety of every man 
and woman in the group. 

This may be factory ethics—we live in a strange 
new world. But we ourselves think we are more like 
one of the work shops of the Renaissance—a group 
working towards the perfection of our craft. 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC. 


Southern Highlanders, through its shops at 610 
Fifth Avenue and at Norris Dam, Tennessee, has 
been making an effort to offer as much market as 
possible to its member producers. Tourists in the 
South have naturally dropped off due to war restric- 
tions and craft markets have suffered. Fortunately 
our own and other city shops help a great deal to 
overcome this. Many of the craftsmen are in service 
but there are older men and women on isolated 
mountain farms to whom the craft income means 
much. There is a growing effort on the part of these 
to adapt their products to war needs or to use native 
materials where those formerly used are no longer 
obtainable. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has brought to our attention the 
subject of carding and spinning dog hair and comb- 
ings for Red Cross wool. This has been done suc- 
cessfully in England, Scotland, and Canada, but 
never in the States, though it could be if spinners 
were located. Those backing the movement would 
like to contact both small mills and individual spin- 
ners—preferably wool spinners—who would be will- 
ing to do some experimenting with the idea. If any 
readers know of such it would be greatly appreciated 
if they would send names and addresses to: Miss 
Curtis Wager-Smith, The Pennsylvania Society For 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 922-24 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


VERMONT NEWS 
VERMONT ARTS AND CRAFTS SERVICE 


The Vermont Arts and Crafts Service in the State 
Department of Education this summer completed 
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the first year of the state-wide program formulated 
by the Arts and Crafts Commission established by 
the 1941 State Legislature. 

Miss Rebecca Gallagher, State Director of Arts 
and Crafts, served as chairman of the three-day 
Craft Fair held at Goddard College, Plainfield in 
August, in connection with the 11th annual Vermont 
Folk Festival. Craft articles were sent for exhibition 
and sale from 71 different towns in the state. In ad- 
dition to the display of hooked rugs, weaving, jew- 
elry, knitted ski accessories, wooden ware, and other 
handicrafts, space was given to demonstrations and 
special illustrative material. 

In the workshop area in the center of the building, 
craftsmen were spinning wool and casein fibre, carv- 
ing, making jewelry, weaving and demonstrating 
other crafts. 

On the shelves of the Browsing Alcove were craft 
books brought from the Free Public Library Com- 
mission by the Vermont Bookwagon, art books from 
the Carnegie Collection of the Goddard College Li- 
brary, and special books and pamphlets from the 
Vermont Arts and Crafts Service. Other books show- 
ing examples of simple design, good proportion, and 
outstanding craftsmanship found in early Amer- 
ican furniture, stenciling, pewter, and silver, were 
loaned by the Vermont Historical Society. In addi- 
tion to source material of interest to adult craftsmen 
books and pamphlets with material particularly 
adapted for craft work with children were included. 

In connection with the display of reference books, 
a group of water color renderings from the Index 
of American Design was sent from the Metropolitan 
Museum. Mounted textiles of particular value for 
the study of color and texture were loaned by the 
Fleming Museum, University of Vermont. 

A separate section was devoted to an exhibition 
of children’s work. Airplane models made for the 
Aircraft Project for the Army and Navy by pupils 
in school workshops were shown, together with wood 
work and weaving done under supervision. Articles 
of inexpensive materials, but constructed with in- 
genuity and imagination were exhibited by children 
of a summer playground class, while carvings of soap 
and of wood represented work done in out-of-school 
hours. 

The purpose of this exhibition was to show what is 
being done by children in Vermont and to encourage 
them in their use of various materials and techniques 
which may be the foundation for later work as ad- 
vanced adult craftsmen. 


THE VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


For a number of years the need for effective as- 
sistance to craftsmen and direction of craft interests 
has been evident in Vermont. The last Legislature 
appropriated money to this end and an Arts and 
Crafts Commission was appointed. Miss Rebecca 
Gallagher was made director of Arts and Crafts 
under the State Board of Education. Miss Gallagher 
has done a splendid job making contact with all 
possible groups and individual craftsmen all over 
the State, encouraging greater activity and higher 
standards of craftsmanship, helping individual crafts- 
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men in solving their problems, investigating market- 
ing opportunities and notifying craftsmen regarding 
sales outlets, studying the possibilities of starting new 
ventures and keeping in touch with craft develop- 
ments in other parts of the country to garner new 
ideas for local craftsmen. 


With all this, however, there is still a need for the 
Vermont Craftsmen in giving inspiration to workers 
and arousing interest in their crafts, through mem- 
bership in an organization which is evidence of the 
extent of craft interest and accomplishment. At a 
time when most of the world is bent on destruction 
it is imperative that the spiritual outlet of the cre- 
ation of articles of beauty and usefulness be encour- 
aged. To keep our equanimity in a world gone mad 
we must maintain the ideals of beauty and creative 
endeavor. With this in view the Vermont Craftsmen 
are putting on a drive to enlist new members to make 
everyone in the State craft conscious, that the work 
now well begun may continue unabated. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Craftsmen, 
August 17, 1942, was held at Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont, in connection with the Annual 
Craft Fair. The following officers were chosen for 
the year: 

President, Dr. Hubert W. Fowle, Thetford, Ver- 
mont; vice-presidents, Miss Flora Coutts, Newport, 
Vermont, Mrs. Margaret Armstrong, St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Eugene Rhodes, Woodstock, Vermont, 
Mrs. Carroll A. Bush, Brandon, Vermont; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Hubert W. Fowle, Thetford, 
Vermont; Directors at Large, Miss Frances Clark, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Miss Virginia Cole, Bradford, 
Vermont, Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, Woodstock, 
Vermont, Mr. Cecil Lange, Stowe, Vermont, Mrs. 
George Young, Montpelier, Vermont. 


VERMONT GUILD 


The recent Annual Meeting of the Vermont Guild 
of Oldtime Crafts and Industries at Weston, Ver- 
mont, revealed that this State craft organization 
ended the most successful year of its existence since 
its founding in 1936. The Vermont Guild has com- 
pleted its building which is a faithful reproduction 
of an 18th Century Mill and has, in the last year, 
achieved its objective of being a self-liquidating ven- 
ture through the national sales of its stone-ground 
cornmeal, wheat, and Samp Cereal which it sells all 
over the country by mail. The Vermont Guild is also 
weaving a new virgin wool tweed by hand of a special 
imported wool. 

Amongst the trustees elected for the coming year 
are Hon. Ralph E. Flanders, chairman, who is now 
one of James Byrnes advisors in Washington; Lt. 
Gov. Mortimer Proctor of Vermont, Lewis Wiggins 
of Northhampton, Mass.; Joseph Winterbotham, head 
of Vermont’s Industrial Agricultural Commission; 
Captain Samuel Ogden, of Landgrove, Vt.; Frederick 
Shepardson, head of Vermont’s Planning Board; Ed- 
win S. French, President of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad; Roy L. Patrick, Chairman of the Rock of 
Ages Corp., Burlington, Vt., and Vrest Orton, author 
and publicist of Weston, as secretary and treasurer. 





RURAL EDUCATION 
AND COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 
IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


REBECCA GALLAGHER 
State Director of Arts & Crafts, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


8 ipreregeos BLANKETS of yarn, spun from wool from 
their own sheep, are being woven by a group of 
women who live on widely-separated farms in Ver- 
shire, a small rural community in northern Vermont. 


Instruction in weaving was started a year ago, 
after various means were considered by which the 
women might supplement family incomes from small 
farms, insufficient to furnish more than the barest 
necessities for living. 

Arrangements for construction of the floor looms 
were made with the assistance of the Farm Security 
Administration and an informal purchasing associ- 
ation was formed to secure necessary materials. A 
well-lighted building, formerly used as a blacksmith 
shop, was rented cooperatively, cleaned, and pre- 
pared for use by the women. A stove was donated by 
one family and several lengths of stove pipe by 
others, while each member agreed to provide her 
share of wood for the fire. 


An expert weaver, Mrs. Hubert W. Fowle, from 
the neighboring town of Thetford, has been teaching 
the class under the Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the State Department of Education, with the 
Arts and Crafts Service cooperating. 


Several members come some distance to the meet- 
ing held at the Weaving Center each Tuesday. One 
woman walks six miles to the class and has kept up 
a steady attendance during stormy winter weather, 
spring mud season, and throughout the summer in 
the midst of canning and all her other farm activities. 


Attention has been given to the use of inexpensive 
materials with special emphasis placed upon color 
and texture and variety in materials used by the dif- 
ferent class members. By summer the class had mas- 
tered the fundamentals of weaving, had done some 
experimenting with materials and had reached a 
point where weaving was ready for marketing. An 
exhibition of finished articles was held on each class 
day, when the Weaving Center was open to summer 
visitors from the nearby lake region. Members took 
turns acting as hostess and bookkeeper to record pur- 
chases. Articles sold included bags, towels, scarves 
and rugs. Recently the homespun blankets have been 
added to the list. 

In addition to helping augment small incomes, the 
members of the class have gained a definite feeling 
of pride in their progress and have also derived pleas- 
ure and benefit from the social contacts made in 
meeting and working together. 





































N THESE TIMES of confusion and struggle there is 

great danger of forgetting all but the mass- 
production angle of life. We talk of tremendous quan- 
tities of machines, guns, tanks, and men, often in 
the same sentence. We are going all-out for produc- 
tion, for rationing, and for training. We are all-out 
mentally and physically. In this mechanized world, 
what do we see on the horizon for crafts? Or, we 
might better ask, what do we see on the horizon for 
craftsmen? You might ask, and many do ask, why 
we should use our valuable time making objects that 
machines can produce more rapidly. 


There is, of course, the material value of producing 
articles that will sell and thus bring money to the 
craftsman, but machines will do that very success- 
fully, also. There is, somewhere in the process, a 
psychological element which is far more difficult to 
evaluate than money values but one which we dare 
not overlook. Craft work offers the individual an 
opportunity for satisfaction, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually that cannot be over valued. True, it 
is a personal thing, and it is difficult to explain to 
the technician who thinks only in terms of machines. 
But it is the individual who makes up the popula- 
tion of the world; who, as a civilization makes an 
era and its history. It is the individual who fights for 
democracy and who is democracy. Every person 
needs a feeling of security—both material and emo- 
tional security. There is no substitute for this in one’s 
life, and it can be achieved only by gaining enough 
satisfaction to pay us for our efforts. The craftsman 
has the finest opportunity of any worker to experi- 
ence complete satisfaction in his work. His intellec- 
tual powers think and plan something. This planning 
alone brings into functioning a great part of his nerv- 
ous system. He thinks materials, techniques, motions, 
beauty, and utility. But his work does not stop at 
that point. He completes his thought by actually 
doing the work required to make his planning ma- 
terialize into a finished object . . . and he, not the 
tool actuaily does the work. He always feels that he 
is the complete master of his tool, and indeed he must 
be if his results are to be worthy of his ideas. No 
other activity offers an equal opportunity for this 
complete balance of effort and satisfaction. 


The machine worker must feel that he is only sup- 
plying the material for the machine to shape and 
he, if he is to accept the situation, must become a 
part of the machine which he operates. This leaves 
no room for creative thought and the satisfaction of 
creative achievement. If civilization can use no more 
than the physical efforts of man, then man is a poor 
tool. But civilization needs man ...man who is 
interested in the creative character of every day 
living. 

Because of the war, crafts will suffer for a few 
years. War directs thoughts toward hate. War in- 
dustries will pay high salaries and the material values 
of crafts will become less important. But the desire 


CRAFT HORIZONS — WHAT? 









by VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Dartmouth College Work- 
shop, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


and the need for craft work cannot be lost for long. 
There is no substitute for this coordination of mind 
and body which the craftsman experiences through 
his work. In the peace that is to follow this war 
there will be even less opportunity to practice crafts 
than we have experienced in the past, and the need 
will be greater. Then, if at any time in our history, 
we will need an opportunity to express the creative 
urges that are part of man. There is, in every indiv- 
idual, a longing for a mastery of some skills. Doctors 
and Psychologists have recognized the therapeutic 
value of hand work. It is unfortunate that this type of 
therapy is needed. A good distribution of hand work 
in everyday life would act as preventive therapy and 
would be far more efficient. 

Education in the crafts has not been able to keep 
in step with the rapid movement to the cities and the 
rapid establishment of factories. The farms offered 
ample opportunity for all, young and old, to practice 
crafts. To them it was a necessity. Educators, in- 
stead of supplying the hand work to take the place 
of the usual farm craft work, fell into step with the 
machine-age minds and trained workers for the city 
factories. Schools have been willing to train machine 
operators but have often looked upon hand work as 
unnecessary. True, there is a place for technical train- 
ing in the schools. That place is in high schools and 
trade schools where carefully selected groups are 
chosen because of their ability and economic need for 
technical training. The average boy or girl who at- 
tends high school and goes on to a liberal arts col- 
lege will most likely not become a machine operator. 


The coming need for crafts can be met most suc- 
cessfully in the recreational field. This need not 
exclude the craftsmen who work for the money which 
their crafts makes possible. It should, on the other 
hand, strengthen their position in the field. Educators 
have been slow to accept craft work as recreation, 
but a recent tendency toward recreation with a pur- 
pose has been quite evident. It is always difficult to 
prove the merits of an educationel program which 
does not produce results that can be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. Too many exhibits of 
finished products have been held where the total! 
merits of the work have been judged by the material 
values of the objects produced. The material values, 
even though they enable the craftsmen to pay their 
bills, are small compared to the psychological values. 
Craft work has many values: it fires the imagination 
in the planning, burns deeper with each step in the 
realization of the finished object, and lasts as an 
item that will kindle our aesthetic senses after the 
work is completed. 

At Dartmouth College the need for a craft shop 
or hobby shop was realized and the Dartmouth Col- 
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lege Student Workshop was started two years ago. 
The experiment is unique in educational circles in 
that all attendance is voluntary and no academic 
credits are offered. All students are welcome who 
want to work with their hands. The workshop offers 
a wide variety of opportunities and tools and instruc- 
tion are available for almost all types of craft work. 
Students are not required to join clubs, “heel” for 
senior officers, or follow any given line of procedure. 
No rules are posted or announced and each student 
is permitted to follow his own desires except where 
they might interfere with workshop safety and order. 
Instruction starts with, continues with, and ends with 
the individual. Techniques are not sacrificed but are 
taught when they are needed, not according to a 
carefully chosen schedule and plan that is designed 
to apply to a large group of students at one time. 

It has been an interesting experiment and has gone 
far enough to make possible the recording of a few 
details. First, the work chosen and the objects made 
have been as varied as the individual minds that cre- 
ated them. Activity has varied from cutting gems to 
boat building, from violin making to the construc- 
tion of rustic furniture. During the past year more 
than 600 students, or a little more than one-fourth of 
the student body, worked in the shop. Of this num- 
ber, about half were regular workers and completed 
more than one or two projects. During the same pe- 
riod, for example, about 50 cabinets were made for 
radios and record players. The designs were all orig- 
inal, functional, and beautiful. The workmanship was 
kept on a very high level, though many students had 
had little or no experience in cabinet work. No at- 
tempt has been made to encourage cabinet work as a 
profession. The results have been highly gratifying, 
the techniques and skills mastered by the students 
have been far greater than mass teaching could pro- 
duce, and, most important, the Student Workshop 
has helped the students to find an interesting and 
valuable recreation or hobby. 

Work that is enjoyable will not be forgotten soon. 
Healthy hobbies, if they inspire and use the creative 
efforts of man, are good for the individual and help 
to create a well balanced civilization and a demo- 
cratic way of life. No better antidote for the machine 
age or war, its product, can be found than the intel- 
lectual, physical, and spiritual satisfactions which 
craft work offers. 

Craft horizons are bright. Democracy will no doubt 
win the war. In the peace that is to follow there will 
be great need for individual thoughts, endeavors, and 
productivity. It will be one of the most difficult pe- 
tiods the world has ever experienced. Men will need 
all the emotional satisfaction they can achieve. Many 
will need the money which the sale of craft articles 
will bring, but more will need the emotional security 
which is possible through craft work. The attainment 
of skills and mastery of a craft breeds assurance and 
independence. There is no substitute for these quali- 
ties. There is, on the horizon, victory . . . and the 
right to guide our efforts toward creative thinking 
and production . . . the right, if we choose, to make 
use of the democracy for which we fight. Yes, there 
is a place for crafts on the horizon . . . a very im- 
portant place. 






INTERDEPENDENCE 


by Henry P. MACOMBER 
Formerly Secretary- Treasurer, 
Boston Society of Arts & Crafts 


RAFTSMEN have been inclined to consider inde- 

pendence as one of their most precious posses- 
sions. Most of them have gloried in their artistic 
temperament, their rugged individualism, and their 
self-sufficiency. The high wages paid to skilled fac- 
tory workers have failed to tempt craftsmen to give 
up the freedom and independence gained from being 
their own masters. Similarly, American isolationists 
kept this country out of the League of Nations, the 
creation of our own President, and the result has 
been the present cataclysm, for which the best name 
as yet suggested is the War of Interdependence. 

There have been numerous attempts to organize 
cooperation among American craftsmen. The Na- 
tional League of Handicraft Societies was formed in 
1907, under the leadership of the Boston Society of 
Arts & Crafts. It was a dismal failure, and, in 1912, 
was merged into the American Federation of Arts. 
Narrow selfishness was the cause of its failure. Its 
constituent Societies and their members all had their 
minds set on how much they were getting out of the 
League and not on how much they were putting into 
it-—-which was very little. They were all enjoying 
their independence too much! 

Then there was the American Union of Decorative 
Artists and Craftsmen (AUDAC), a New York or- 
ganization under efficient business management, 
although with a leaning to the modernistic and 
commercial. Most recently there were the American 
Handcraft Council and the Handcraft Cooperative 
League of America, now both auspiciously merged 
into the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 
Inc. (We are glad to see that word “Cooperative” 
retained.) 

In the May issue of “Craft Horizons,” Dr. Liu 
showed us, with thought-tingling words, how far the 
Chinese are ahead of us in their thinking of the Fu- 
ture World Order. We can also learn much from the 
remarkable work now being done by the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, under the zealous sponsor- 
ship of Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Rewi Alley. A New Zealander of tireless 
driving power and genius, formerly a factory inspec- 
tor for the Shanghai Municipal Council, Mr. Alley 
has shown the world that the cooperative system, 
when given to responsible groups of craftsmen 
workers, certainly does work. 

The plan is not entirely new, but is based on the 
old guild systems of China and Europe. The central 
management undertakes research, studies market 
opportunities, assigns the type of work best suited 
to each local unit, provides teachers, materials, and 
also work for crippled soldiers (which may be a prob- 
lem for us, all too soon). Each member must own at 

: (Continued on Poge 27) 
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T WAS MY PRIVILEGE to study two summers under 
the tutelage of Dr. Denman Ross at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He taught that design was the underlying 
principle of all the activities of life, as well as of the 
fine and lesser arts. He was the first teacher to dem- 
onstrate that colors had definite relations which could 
be worked out scientifically. And he also emphasized 
that if the mind were trained to be orderly, that work 
with the hands, through practice, would result in or- 
der, which is Beauty. 


Interior decorating was thrust upon me while con- 
ducting a handweaving studio. Clients asked me to 
work out color schemes for their homes which would 
please them. They gave me their color preferences 
and combinations were made which were in harmony 
with their ideas. But, although scientifically correct, 
many of them did not satisfy me for use in my own 
home. We also noticed that different cities would sell 
more articles with some combinations than those 
with others. For example: in Chicago, a combination 
of blue and green, with accents of orange or orange- 
yellow, sold the best. 


These experiences led me to study color in all of 
its phases and resulted in the following information: 
that as light, color is a rate and character of vibra- 
tion, constantly pounding away at our nervous sys- 
tems, and that the body is permeated with light and 
cannot exist without it; from character analysis, that 
blondeness and brunetteness are more than a matter 
of the coloring of hair, eyes, and skin and must be 
treated accordingly; from psychology, that there is a 
definite emotional and mental reaction to color vi- 
bration which can cause harmony or inharmony— 
the latter often resulting in disease—on physical, 
mental, and spiritual planes; from religion, that color 
and all art forms grew out of a need to serve and 
express religious longings, consequently there is a 
soul response to color. 


From this it is easy to understand what a respon- 
sibility the artist, decorator, craftsman and others 
who handle color assume when they attempt to work 
out color schemes. For colors mingle and quarrel and 
cause harm, just as people do if their combined vi- 
brations are not harmonious. Our divorce rate proves 
this. 


Another great drawback to the use of color is its 
nomenclature which should be agreed upon among 
artists, and better understood. The most abused color 
is orange-yellow which is generally called yellow. 
Consequently yellow and blue are often called com- 
plementaries, when orange-yellow and blue-violet are 
meant. 


Let us consider an example of a home furnished 
by an interior decorator. The hostess proudly called 
our attention, at a club meeting, to the curtains in 
her son’s room. They were an intense scarlet (red- 
orange) and were supposed to stimulate his mind so 


COLOR AS VIBRATION 








by JESSIE L. THOMPSON 


Lecturer, Member of the National League of 
American Pen Women, The Maine Craft 
Guild, and the American Federation Scien- 
tific Astrologers, Miss Thompson organized 
and was first president of the Portland Soci- 
ety of Arts and Crafts. 


that he would study better. The child had a sensitive, 
highly strung temperament and a prolonged use of 
so much of this color would surely result in a nervous 
breakdown, with everyone wondering at the cause. 
The hostess was also an intense person but her house 
was the answer. The dining room had the brilliant 
tones of henna (again, red-orange). The living room 
was panelled with dark orange brown wood. The 
overdrapes here had a design with cerise (red-violet) 
and orange-brown predominating. I noticed that the 
group was very restless and after the meeting several 
told me that they felt suffocated. And we find that 
orange has for one of its destructive psychological 
meanings, suffocation. 


When looking at other homes which this decorator 
had done I found a predominance of red-orange, red, 
and red-violet. These were her personal color prefer- 
ences and she needed them because she expended so 
much energy in her work. But why inflict them upon 
others who had entirely different tastes and needs? 


Of course, the craftsman cannot often see and know 
the customer for his wares. But there are some things 
which he can do. First he must understand that ev- 
erything has a rate and character of vibration, re- 
gardless of how solid it appears. And the psychology 
of the material used and that of the color should be 
in harmony. However, he can also consider the psy- 
chology of people and their preferences. A good idea 
would be to visualize the type of person who would 
like the article he is making and do it with that end 
in view. I believe that this would materially increase 
his sales. 


Pages might be filled with examples not only of 
the wrong thing to do but also about color schemes 
which have restored health and attracted happiness 
and business success. But I hope that enough has 
been given to stimulate your interest to further study, 
investigation, and experimentation along these lines. 


These words have not been written in any spirit of 
criticism. They are sent to you with a hope that the 
colorist will awaken to the realization of his vital 
importance in the present scheme of life. He is des- 
perately needed now to aid in bringing harmony into 
a war torn, weary world and through this harmony, 
hasten the coming peace for all mankind. 
















T MACDONALD COLLEGE, the agricultural college of 
McGill University, an experiment in handicrafts 
has been in progress for a little more than a year. 
Our principal craft is woodwork. Considerable equip- 
ment has been installed for wood turning and furni- 
ture making. We also have a small amount of equip- 
ment for leatherwork and for metalwork. To date the 
experiment has been conducted through the medium 
of a club which is open to all students and staff mem- 
bers. The annual fee is $1.00, members bought ma- 
terials and paid 10 cents an hour for the use of equip- 
ment. There was no other charge. 

Persons joined the club at any time, worked when 
they wished, made what they wanted to make. 
Throughout the acac -mic year, equipment was in 
demand above its capacity. At times lathes and work 
benches were reserved fully two weeks in advance. 
Last year about 20% of our students and about the 
same proportion of staff members joined the club. 
Although the academic term has not yet begun, about 
25% of the staff has joined already for the coming 
year. The major purpose of our experiment is to 
investigate two principal problems 

Handicrafts as a cultural subject for students and 
staff members 

Handicrafts as a means whereby students may earn 
part of their college expenses 


HANDICRAFTS AS A CULTURAL SUBJECT 


This was our major activity. All of the staff mem- 
bers and many of the students joined the club for 
the purposes of learning and doing creative work 
with the hands. There seems to be no doubt but 
that the practical, educational and artistic values of 
hand crafts may well be classed with the finest cul- 
tural subjects. Through handicrafts members learned 
worth of materials, excellence of design and quality 
of workmanship. Perhaps above these, they learned 
to use their acquired knowledge and inherent talents 
to select materials, choose or create designs and to ac- 
tually construct numerous articles. Such experiences 
should prove invaluable especially to those many stu- 
dents who will soon be furnishing their own homes. 
Handicrafts will doubtless become the lifetime hobby 
of many students who, in later life, will find much 
pleasure in making articles for their own homes and 
relaxation from their chosen vocations. 

It seems of interest to note that no significant dif- 
ference was observed in the abilities of either boys or 
girls to do craft work. War industries have shown the 
same thing on a much broader scale. Among our 
finest wood-turners were girls, while one of our best 
glove-makers was a boy. Furthermore it was ob- 
served that handicraft talents were often latent in 
students and staff. Frequently people came to our 
club convinced that they had no talent for any craft, 
but desiring to do craft work. With the advantages 
of good equipment, sound instruction, the stimulation 
of surrounding workers and the inherent abilities of 
the individual, articles of considerable merit were 
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soon produced. Having thus accomplished what 
seemed the impossible, workers eagerly strove to cor- 
rect errors and to improve their standards of quality 
and design. Many soon became a source of inspira- 
tion to others which made our club so mutually 
pleasant and profitable. 

A good deal of interest was built up among the 
more talented of our students and staff members by 
stimulative competition to design pleasing bowls, 
plates, lamps, tables, etc. This treasure chest of cre- 
ative talent has contributed several new designs 
which have gained considerable praise. Some of our 
needy students profited considerably by using these 
new designs.The cooperation of talented persons who 
love to create and students who have the ability to 
make the new handicraft articles for sale indeed 
holds great potentialities. Although our work to date 
has been confined largely to wood, there seems every 
reason to expect finer results when an opportunity is 
given for some to create and others to construct in 
that craft for which each has especial talent. It is our 
keenest desire to obtain equipment and instructors 
in a range of practical creative handicrafts. 


HANDICRAFTS AS A MEANS OF 
STUDENTS EARNING 


In this phase of our experiment we are making a 
concerted effort to determine the possibilities of 
handicrafts as a means of students earning especially 
during the academic term. As we have no precedence 
to follow, each of the innumerable steps must be 
made from scratch. We realize that our results can 
be little more than indicative. We believe that what 
has been done at Macdonald College can doubtless 
be repeated and augmented elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
until the experiment has been repeated and explored 
over and over again, there can be no sound answer 
to the question of handicrafts as a means of students 
earning. 

A study of the following table will show certain 
potentialities of handicrafts in Canadian universities. 
It is believed that substantially the same propor- 
tions will apply to universities in the United States. 

SOME DATA ON THE POTENTIALITIES OF 

HANDICRAFTS AS A MEANS OF UNI- 
VERSITY STUDENTS EARNING FOR 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 


Population of Canada (approx.) ............- 12,000,000 
No. university students (approx.) ........... 
No. students who must earn part or all of their 
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If each of these 3,000 persons spends an average of $1.00 
per year in handicraft articles (wood, leather, pottery, 
metals, textiles, omitting for the moment the possi- 
bilities in arts), the potential income for each needy 
student is $3,000 per year. 

If the amount required by each needy student who must 
earn during the academic term varies from $100— 
$500 per year, then Canadian citizens by their pur- 
chases—without any government assistance or de- 
mands on university student assistant funds—can 
supply 6 to 30 times the estimated present number 
of needy students. 





No. days per college session of 7-9 months approx. 200 days. 

Average rate of carning 50 cents per hour. 

Time required to earn $100—200 hours or by working an 
an average of 1 hour per day a student can earn $100 
per session. 

It is felt that many a student can work an average of 1 to 
2 hours per day without interfering with his or her 
academic program. 

To work an average of 5 hours per day in order to earn 
$500 per session necessitates part time academic 
course work. On the other hand, the wife of a mar- 
ried graduate could earn this amount, thereby aiding 
to support an advanced research student. 

In order that university handicrafts can best meet the 
needs and convenience of students, equipment and 
instruction should be available most or all evenings 
and on holidays, as well as during the regular aca- 
demic hours of the day. 





Amount earned by students in the Macdonald College 
Handicraft project by direct sale of articles during 
Cre POSE YORE+ 2... ceccsccccccccccccccees $ 1,000 
Total cost of equipment necessary to make possible the 
earning of this amount by about 10% of our students, 
and at the same time to accommodate 90% more 
workers, staff members and students, who were inter- 
ested in handicrafts for their cultural values...$ 700 

Amount required to earn $1,000 per year by the usual 

endowment system ......... 66 cece ceunees $30,000 

The first part of this table is based upon the as- 
sumption that Canadian citizens and tourists buy 
about $12,000,000 worth of handicrafts a year. This 
seems to be a reasonable amount when the broad 
range of handicrafts — woodwork, weaving, metal- 
work, pottery, leatherwork, rug hooking, etc., are 
taken into consideration. It seems significant indeed 
that if Canadian students could sell even a few mil- 
lion dollars worth of handicrafts annually, the buy- 
ing public could support several times the estimated 
number of needy students. 

It is not a purpose of the present experiment to 
make handicrafts become the sole means of support 
of innumerable students. A major aim is to make it 
possible for those young people of academic ability 
to earn that $100 to $200 which they cannot other- 
wise raise in order that they may thereby obtain a 
college education. 

As a means of student employment, handicrafts 
offers many attractive features. The work is highly 
creative; the rate of pay is considerably above that 
which can be earned by usual student employment 
jobs; work can be done largely during free lecture 
and laboratory periods and in the evenings; freshmen, 
who are often quite excluded from earning can find 
a place to earn; the social conditions of the craft- 
room, with other students, staff members and in- 
structors is much superior to that of many student 
employment jobs as waiters, dishwashers, clerks, etc. 
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We found that the problems of marketing our prod- 
ucts were very minor. Several of the more exclusive 
stores offered to buy far more high-quality articles 
than we could possibly produce. Of course there is a 
dearth of such goods on the market at the present 
time. It seems, however, that conditions favor the 
establishing of university handicrafts now, which will 
in turn tend to make easier the holding of the mar- 
kets against imported goods. 

Since the beginning of our experiment practically 
all our products were marketed locally. Recently two 
of our members found a rich market in their home 
town, a village of about 2,000 persons. It appears that 
this latter plan has many possibilities. Local persons 
are interested in their talented youths. If some of 
them need financial assistance, they may be able to 
obtain it in full by supplying their neighbors with 
handicraft articles. 

What appears to be a most significant opportunity 
has recently developed in our handicraft experiment. 
Each year Protestant ministers of eastern Canada 
attend summer school at Macdonald College. This 
summer they formally asked that they and their 
wives be taught handicrafts. These ministers and 
their wives become, in effect, extension workers in 
handicrafts. In the past, ministers (or priests) espe- 
cially those of the smaller communities could offer 
or obtain little financial aid for young people going 
to college. Now, however, while teaching handicrafts 
as an activity of their churches they can give those 
academically qualified youth elements of the very 
training which will make it possible for them to 
earn. Such a handicraft project can hardly be con- 
sidered as other than mutually profitable to the 
church, the university and youth. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND 
HANDICRAFT GUILD 


The following much appreciated account of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild is of particular interest to crafts- 
men everywhere because of the attempt described to define 
apprentices, craftsmen, and master craftsmen. We hope it will 
be read by all and commented on for a future issue. 


HE CONFERENCE of Southern Mountain Workers 

was mother to the Gui'd; father was the idea that 
some members of the Conference are philanthropic 
organizations interested in handicraft programs, and 
that such producing centers had enough in common 
to get together for their mutual help and exchange 
of ideas. 

The Guild was organized in 1930 with nine Charter 
Members. Later individual craftsmen and “friends” 
were added until now the membership consists of 29 
producing centers, 36 individual craftsmen and 7 
friends. Through the generosity of one of its mem- 
bers the Guild came into an attractive craft shop, 
Allanstand, located in Asheville, North Carolina. 
That business has been profitable from the start and 
last year did a volume of $31,216. 

Two present activities of the Guild wili be of in- 
terest to other like groups. Two years or so ago a 
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much discussed plan for recognition of Master 
Craftsmen began to take shape. This was recognized 
as one of the fields of common interest in which all 
Guild members could cooperate. Under the leader- 
ship of the Education Committee, all Guild members 
chose the group of their particular skill and discus- 
sions began. At semi-annual Guild meetings since 
then, in committee and group meetings, as well as 
by correspondence, the work has gone on until finally 
a proposed set of Master Craftsmen Standards was 
mailed out to all members recently covering some 13 
skills. At the Fall Meeting of the Guild held recently 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, a general discussion 
showed that further changes must be made before 
the final drafts are accepted. The Committee meets 
again shortly in the hope that their work will revise 
the standards so they can be put into operation in 
the Spring of 1943. 

This attempt to define the qualifications of mas- 
ter craftsmen follows the definition already arrived 
at of a craftsman. These state that to be a member 
of the Guild as a craftsman in his own right the 
product would be judged by the Membership- 
Standards Committee of the Guild on the following 
points: 

1. Technical skill—understanding of tools and ma- 
terials and skill in their use. 

2. Taste—the craft must show an appreciation of 
beauty. 

3. Originality—there must be evidence of some cre- 
ative ability. 

The question of a new group of apprentice crafts- 
men is also under consideration. 

A second recent activity of the Guild has been a 
seal of approval, furnished to all members in good 
standing on condition that it will be attached to each 
product they make. We hope to protect the seal from 
abuse, and by its use bring to the attention of the 
public the name of the Guild and the fact that our 
seal on a craft product stamps it as a worthy article 
of quality. 

In these ways, among others, the Guild is finding 
the field of common cooperative effort for all of its 
members. The war and its affect on handicrafts now 
and later on will bring us closer together for mutual 
protection and help. We greet our fellow craftsmen 
in other areas of the country. 


THE CRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER 


by EtHet HoyvLe CUNNINGHAM 
IMPORTANCE OF DESIGN 


RAFTSMEN in hand skills seldom give enough at- 

tention to the fundamental subject, Design. This 
applies to workers in all crafts and materials. We 
can all do more distinguished work than we are do- 
ing, and ought to see to it that our output shows 
constant progress in this regard. Fine technical work 
counts for little if the message it carries is cheap or 
mediocre. A person of developed taste would un- 
doubtedly choose to own an object made by machine 


but finely designed, in preference to a hand-made 
thing undistinguished or inferior in design. 

Many objects of use have to be about standard 
size and shape and material. There remains only de- 
sign and fine finish in workmanship to give such an 
object distinction. Design is therefore worthy the 
craftsman’s most serious attention, whether he makes 
his own plans or develops those of another artist. 


APPROACH TO DESIGN 


Design is either inherent in the structure of a thing 
or applied to it, often both. It should contribute to, 
but never hinder the functions of the object. To take 
simple examples—a pillow on which a face is to lie 
should not be made uncomfortable with heavy em- 
broidery or any lumpy decoration, nor should the 
handle of a mug or pitcher be so small or so clut- 
tered with sculptured forms that it cannot be readily 
grasped. Decoration can easily be overdone. Restraint 
should accompany all planning. Constantly reject 
and modify until thoroughly satisfied. 

Every one planning a piece of hand-work must 
consider most of the following elements of design: 
scale, shape, line, proportion, pattern, color, texture, 
suitability to function and to material. Other impor- 
tant words in the vocabulary of design, either struc- 
tural or decorative, are: style, accent, balance, con- 
trast, repeat, rhythm, alternation, radiation, progres- 
sion, continuity or follow-through of line. All these 
terms and more may be used in discussing a pro- 
jected work, but they represent thinking which be- 
comes instinctive with experience, so that the process 
is not so formidable as such a list may imply. An 
orderly and restrained plan of action that is thor- 
oughly satisfying to one or more persons of developed 
judgment, is sure to express principles acceptable to 
high standard. It is distinctly worth while to enrich 
the world’s sum of beauty in every possible way. 

Planning work to be executed by hand, one should 
recognize his opportunity to be at once more subtle 
and more venturesome than when limited by rigid 
mechanical restrictions. Enjoy making designs. Keep 
a humble spirit and open mind toward criticism. Em- 
brace every opportunity to see and learn from other 
people’s good work. Never copy but often adapt. So 
can one develop that elusive quality, originality, and 
take well-earned pride in work that is really one’s 


stores and magazines, or take your project out into 


and fragments than can be used in the present proj- 
is 
























CHAPTER I 


M* Pau. St. GAUDENS wrote us last June as fol- 
lows: “Would it be possible to have another arti- 
cle on pricing, with examples such as we had in our 
school arithmetic books?” 

Yes, Mr. St. Gaudens, it is possible, or at least it 
is possible to try, and with your permission we shall 
use parts of your letter as a “lead” for our answers. 

We want all those craftsmen who read this article 
to realize the subject is technical and complicated. 
We have done our best to cover it completely and 
clearly but we realize there may still be questions 
you do not understand and we hope you will regard 
us as an arithmetic teacher, put up your hand, and 
ask for an explanation. You may have heard of 
other methods of arriving at correct pricing. There 
are others but we have explained the one that seems 
best fitted to craftsmen and the one we use. 

“My wife has been struggling with the problem for 
years in regard to her ceramic jewelry. Some shops 
try to insist that she sell to individuals at the studio 
at the same prices they ask, to keep a uniform price 
range. Since various shops sell at mark-ups ranging 
from 20% to 300%, this is really impossible. 

.. + “When an article for which the craftsman 
gets $1.50 sells in different shops from a low of $1.75 
to a high of $5.00, it is confusing to everyone and 
bad for business. And finally the craftsman doesn’t 
know what to ask for the item when selling to in- 
dividuals at his own studio.” 

This question opens up the whole subject of 
Mark-ups. The A. C. C. C. considers in these recom- 
mendations only what they consider legitimate 
practices. 

At the outset they wish to make clear, if possible, 
the difference between the phrases—percent off of 
retail, or—percent added to cost. It is a most con- 
fusing difference to the average layman and we feel 
has been the cause of much misunderstanding. We 
believe that most craftsmen unused to merchandising 
methods think of a mark-up being arrived at by the 
percentage decided on being added to the cost of the 
article to him to obtain the retail price. 

Actually this is not the general practice. On the 
contrary, the general practice is to take the percent- 
age decided on off of the retail price and then add it 
to the wholesale price. It seems a backhanded method 
to the uninitiated but it is the method adopted by 
retail distributors for purposes of simplification and 
as this is so, the craftsman must conform to these 
methods if he wishes to compete in the open market. 
A simple example follows: 

When a shop sells an article for $3.00 for which the 
craftsman received $1.50, the craftsman is inclined to 
regard this as a 100% mark-up. The shopkeeper, 
however, does not consider it more than a 50% 
mark-up. He says 50% of $3.00 is $1.50, therefore I 
am only a 50% mark-up. If ae was allow- 
ing 40%, he would take 40% of $3.00 or $1.20 and 
subtract it from his retail price and give the crafts- 
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man $1.80. To the craftsmen this would again appear 
like a 6634% mark-up but the shopkeeper looks on it 
as 40%. If the shopkeeper were to keep 33 1/3% off 
of retail on a $3.00 sale, the craftsman would receive 
$2.00, which might from his point of view seem like 
a 50% mark-up, but it is not so considered. America 
House and the A. C. C. C. conform to the general 
business procedure and the mark-ups cited hereafter 
in this article are all based on percentages off of the 
retail price. Please bear this constantly in mind. 

A legitimate mark-up does not usually exceed 50% 
of retail, ie., double the cost price. Usually shop- 
keepers who mark up their merchandise excessively 
have either bought such merchandise very cheaply 
(Chinese imports would be a good example) or have 
obtained an “exclusive” on the article, which elimi- 
nates competition and allows them a free hand. We 
do not consider that the craftsman will profit in the 
long run by dealings with shops that mark up ex- 
cessively. 

Some craftsmen set their retail price and allow no 
shop to charge more than this for a given article. 
This price allows the shop a 50% mark-up off of 
retail and assures a uniform cost to the ultimate 
buyer no matter where he shops. This is also a com- 
mon procedure with manufactured articles, partic- 
ularly those with a national distribution. It is an 
excellent practice and one we heartily recommend. 

We consider that if more craftsmen adopted this 
practice many of the confusions Mr. St. Gaudens 
mentions would be obviated. We realize however 
that it is difficult for a craftsman to demand this 
from shops until his reputation is established. Until 
some such practice is adopted, the complications 
which Mr. St. Gaudens rightly deplores are sure to 
continue. 

Craftsmen can do much to clarify the situation 
however. First, they should accept the fact that if 
they use a middleman to sell for them, that middle- 
man must be allowed a legitimate mark-up and that 
such a mark-up is legitimate if it does not exceed 
50%. He should see that the price he asks for his 
article is such that when the mark-up is added the 
retail price is in line with other prices for the same 
type of merchandise. By so doing he has in effect 
established the retail price of his article. 

Once this is established the article should be sold 
for this price and this price alone whether in the 
shop by the middleman or in the studio by the 
craftsman. 

Mr. St. Gaudens goes on to say this—“My own 
system is simple and probably open to criticism. For 
a piece that I feel should net me $1.50 on consign- 
ment I simply add the shop commission. . . . and 
when selling to studio customers I make a mild 
compromise and mark the piece down somewhat. 
Nearly everyone expects to get products from the 
maker at a lower price, which is fair enough, as there 
are no shipping costs or commissions to be met.” 

This expectation on the part of the customer exists 
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but it cannot be catered to beyond a mathematical 
point. The shops that charge a mark-up of 40 to 50% 
are usually those in larger cities where the overhead 
is high. The A. C. C. C. has taken this fact into con- 
sideration and the agreement with their affiliated 
groups is that there may be a differential between 
prices in America House and local outlets of from 
1o to 15% but not more, and in our opinion the 
craftsman should not allow a greater differential in 
studio sales. If he does he will end by losing his out- 
side markets. He will antagonize the shopkeeper who 
will resent a possible customer saying “Oh, I won’t 
get that here, I can get the same thing for less di- 
rectly from the craftsman.” He will also confuse the 
customer and perhaps lose his trade as well. Of 
course, if a shopkeeper is putting too high a mark-up 
on an article, he deserves to lose a sale and the crafts- 
men would do well not to continue to sell to him. 

Says Mr. St. Gaudens: “Very few customers fail 
to realize that an article is marked at double or treble 
its normal price and even fewer are willing to pay so 
much.” 

Here we are inclined to disagree with Mr. St. Gau- 
dens. We do not think that many retail customers 
have any idea of what a mark-up means nor of the 
cause for it. We doubt if they would be much per- 
turbed if they did know. Their common sense would 
make them realize they must pay for the service they 
get from the shopkeeper. They would not get per- 
turbed if the craftsmen would price his merchandise 
fairly and maintain the same price, with the possible 
differences noted above, in all sales. 

“Shops that buy outright often want a reduction 
on quantities and wholesalers want a further reduc- 
tion. The production price (cost of making plus a 
small profit for the craftsman) plus the wholesaler’s 
commission, plus the retailer’s mark-up often pushes 
the selling price to such a fantastic level that the 
pieces are difficult to sell except to the very few cus- 
tomers who buy what they like without looking at 
the price tag. If the craftsman reduces his produc- 
tion price more than a few percent he soon finds 
that he is losing money even faster than before. This 
is a matter which needs discussion, study and general 
agreement.” 

And here, Mr. St. Gaudens, comes the arithmetic, 
with a little theory thrown in for good measure. 

First we wish to state that when we use the word 
wholesale or quantity in relation to a craftsman’s 
output we mean a dozen or more. We are not think- 
ing in terms of thousands as does a manufacturer. 

Second we want to remind you again that the price 
you receive for your article must be set with the ulti- 
mate retail price in mind. To arrive at this use this 
table to find 50% of retail. 


EXAMPLE: 
Price to you, i.e., cost price Retail Price 
$1.50 $3.00 
To find 40% of retail add two-thirds the cost of the article. 
Cost Price Retail Price 
$1.80 $3.00 


You cannot grant reductions to shops for retail sales 
whether they pay outright or take your things on 
consignment, below the price you have set as your 
cost. If you do you will ultimately be the loser. And 


if you have priced your article correctly, allowing for 
a fair profit to the shop, you will find they will buy 
your goods. 

These figures, however, are for direct sales to shops 
for resale at retail. If a craftsman cannot sell or con- 
sign his entire output to retail shops and wishes a 
wholesale market he must bear one thing in mind: 
That he is then employing a third person to act for 
him as an agent between himself and the ultimate 
retail salesman. This third party or jobber is entitled 
to some return for his efforts and this must be taken 
from the price or cost of the article to the craftsman, 


not added to it. 


If this commission is added to the original cost it 
will immediately raise the retail price of the article, 
as the shop which buys the article for resale will insist 
on its legitimate profit of 50%. Therefore it must be 
taken off the original cost. At first hand this may 
seem wrong, but if the craftsman will stop to com- 
pute what it would cost him in time, effort and 
money to sell his own things, we feel sure he will 
realize such a request to be fair. In this way he pays 
someone else to do this for him and is freed for cre- 
ative work himself. The legitimate return to this 
wholesaler is supposed to be from 15 to 20% com- 
mission. This to come off the cost price. 


$3.00. If this article is to be sold in quan 
wholesale, the price to the craftsman should be 
follows, based on a 20% commission to the jobber. 

Retail Price Price paid to jobber Price paid to 


$3.00 by shops allowing craftsman by job- 
40% mark-up. ber taking 20% 

$1.80 commission. 

$1.44 
Retail Price Price paid to jobber Price paid to 
$3.00 by shops allowing craftsman by job- 
50% mark-up. ber taking 20% 

$1.50 commission. 

$1.20 


follows: We attempt to carry a 40% mark-up on 


the wholesale buyer at a price which would 
allow of the 50% mark-up off retail and still main- 
tain the same retail price. We then take our 10% 


paying the craftsman. 
EXAMPLE: 

Retail Price Price to wholesale 
$3.00 buyer of same ar- 
Price paid by Amer- ticle which allows 
ica House to crafts- buyer 50% mark- 
man on his consigned up and still main- 
article when sold. tains retail price 

$1.80 of $3.00 

$1.50 
Price paid to craftsman by America House when acting 














On all orders for wholesale sales we charge only 
10%, with a 2% deduction allowed from the bill if 
it is paid within ten days, and we guarantee collec- 
tion. We can do this as we have no salesmen on the 
road, maintain a showroom for wholesale in our retail 
shop and issue a wholesale catalogue. This we feel 
makes our service on wholesale a real opportunity 
for the craftsman to get the maximum service for the 
minimum financial cost to himself. On the above 
basis the wholesale figures are as follows: 


Retail Price Price paid to jobber Price paid to 
$3.00 by shops allowing a craftsman by job- 
40% mark-up. ber taking 10% 

$1.80 commission. 

$1.62 
Retail Price Price paid to jobber Price paid to 
$3.00 by shops allowing a craftsman by job- 
50% mark-up. ber taking 10% 

$1.50 commission. 

$1.35 


Of course there will be some work made by crafts- 
men which will not bear as much as a 50% mark-up, 
just as there are in many manufactured goods or 
foods. Articles may often times carry only a 40% 
mark-up but because of their intrinsic worth will still 
be attractive to wholesale buyers. But by and large 
the craftsman must realize that goods whose price 
allows of a 50% mark-up off retail will always com- 
mand a better market. 

Does this give you a clearer picture of the pricing 
problem, Mr. St. Gaudens? We hope so. We hope, 
too, that you or any others who have similar ques- 
tions and problems will write to us. We don’t claim to 
know all the answers but we have studied the prob- 
lems involved and have come to certain definite con- 
clusions. We have not touched on one of, if not the 
most difficult problem—the methods which should 
be employed by the craftsman in determining the 
cost price of his product. This we shall hope to cove: 
in a future chapter. In closing we give a summary 
table of costs on an article which retails at $3.00, 
with percentages figured off of retail. 

Cost of article in shops to ultimate purchaser, $3.00 


when taking 
50% mark-up $1.50 
40% mark-up 1.80 
334% mark-up 2.00 


If craftsmen get orders through a jobber for wholesale 
that article for which the jobber receives $1.50 from 
shop will bring a return to the craftsman from the 
of $1.20 if he allows the jobber a 20% commission 
1.35 if he allows 10%. 

On a cost price to the shop of $1.80 he will receive 
from the jobber $1.44 allowing the 20% commission and 
.62 on a 10% one. 

On a cost price to the shop of $2.00 he will receive 
$1.60 when allowing a 20% commission and $1.80 on a 


(Continued from Page 4) 
back through the pages of history, it is interesting 
to find that some of the greatest contributions to 
art have been made during a similar time of stress. 
Sung Potters, 960 A.D., the ceramic masters 
China, created their best pottery while China 
at war es she is today. There is always great 
or man’s finer interests to be expressed and for 
his artistic achievements.” 
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WORKSHOP NOTES 


We are somewhat disappointed only to receive one 
contribution for our Workshop Notes Department. How- 
ever, the following makes up in quality and real interest 
for the fact that our quantity is small. Thank you, Miss 
Paddock. 


NOTES ON MAKING OPAQUE GLAZES 
WITHOUT TIN 


by Laura S. Pappock 
Rowantrees Kiln, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


IN OXIDE, as we all know, is no longer available to 
potters as a glaze opacifier—not for the duration. 
Our choice of a substitute, TAM Zircopax, has given 
less trouble than anticipated, although it has made 
necessary considerable alterations in glaze formulas. 
Its tendency to yellow glazes is an obstacle that has 
been overcome so that we are able to continue with 
the colors that have been in production. 


The head of the laboratory of a large commercial 
pottery replies to my letter of inquiry, “The problem 
of finding substitutes for tin oxide in glaze work is a 
very involved research investigation, and each effect 
must usually be handled as an individual adjustment. 
There is no substitute that possesses the essential 
attribute of tin oxide. The materials that come closest 
to reproducing the effects of tin are the Zirconium 
compounds, Opax and Zircopax, and while these con- 
tribute hardness and other qualities, they are far from 
satisfactory as opacifiers.” 


Our experience, however, has not been so discour- 
aging. Zircopax has proved to be a thoroughly effec- 
tive opacifier, used in somewhat larger percentage 
than tin. With it we have been able to reproduce 
colors and textures of the tin glazes. As it costs less 
than tin, even considering larger amounts required, 
we feel that the change has been altogether advan- 
tageous, and well worth the “involved research in- 
vestigation.” 


The research has been of special benefit as an ed- 
ucational opportunity for a number of the Rowan- 
trees potters. They have learned a great deal by car- 
rying out the work of weighing the formulas provided 
them, preparing and marking samples, placing them 
in hot and cool parts of the kiln, and observing the 
differing results. A discussion of these tests has taken 
place as they have come from the kiln. 


Now that these new glazes are being used on the 
pottery, the men know what thickness of application 
is best for each, and they know what heat in the kiln 
will bring out in each its finest qualities. They under- 
stand their glazes perfectly as they could not have 
done without this partnership in developing them. 


The transition from tin glazes to Zirconium glazes 
has been effected during the normal course of regular 
work, without reducing our usual volume, and has 
been accomplished in about two months’ time. 
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CRAFT REVIVAL IN QUEBEC 


Bysew the past twelve years a great change for the 

better has taken place in our Quebec farm homes. 
Our farm women are now more contented and satis- 
fied than they were, and our fine farm boys and girls 
are tending more and more to stay on the farm in- 
stead of flying away to the cities as they have been 
doing for so many years past. (I am speaking, of 
course, of the period up to the start of this War—for 
now, in Quebec, as in all other parts of Canada, our 
farm boys and girls are working in the country or in 
the city or are enlisting in the armed forces, wherever 
they can best serve our great country of Canada in 
this hour of trial and stress.) 


Perhaps I can best explain what has happened to 
our Quebec rural communities by relating to you a 
little history. In the old old days our Quebec farm 
homes were almost self-sufficing. Besides producing 
crops and livestock every homestead was a busy 
workshop for our men, and a busy place for handi- 
crafts and for weaving for our women. Happiness, 
joy and contentment reigned over our countryside, 
our men sang as they tilled the soil and tended their 
herds and flocks, our women crooned to their babies 
as they performed their household tasks. The hum 
of the spinning wheel and the soft clank-clank of the 
weaving loom was heard in every home. Our farm 
men and women and children were clothed in warm 
honest homespun of pure good virgin wool, made by 
the loving hands of our women and girls. This good 
pure wool protected their bodies exposed to the harsh 
elements from rain, damp and cold alike, and so good 
health abounded in our rural districts. 


The interior of our farm homes was gay with the 
beautiful work of our women’s hands. Blankets, rugs, 
wall decorations and curtains, all in bright cheerful 
colors and with designs which expressed the country- 
side and the feelings and emotions, the hopes and as- 
pirations, the love and affections, of our women and 
girls, and all this good honest clothing and home 
equipment and decorations made out of the wool 
from the sheep and out of the flax from the fields 
grown on each farm itself, and so the cost of all these 
useful and beautiful things was trivial. It was, in fact, 
simply the product of loving hearts, of honest labor 
and of skilled farm hands. 


For many years this happy rural life continued, 
but alas a great and sad change took place. The ma- 
chine age arrived, great industries were started in 
our cities and our young people were lured to the 
bright lights and to the superficial shallow enjoy- 
ments of city life. But much worse than this happened 
—our farm people began to think that the honest 
good things they had made with their own skilled 
hands were old-fashioned, out of style they said, and 
so they put their looms and spinning wheels away in 
their attics or sold them to city collectors and they 
exchanged their high quality, simple, fine materials 
for cheap flashy city factory machine-made goods, 
exchanged their beautiful rural rugs and hangings 


by OSCAR A. BERIAU, F.C.1.C. 


Member of the Canadian Institute of Chem- 
istry, of the Canadian Chemical Association 
and a past President of the Chemical Society 
of Quebec, founded the Quebec School of 
Handicrafts in 1930. In 1938 he trained 
leaders for New-Brunswick, and in 1939 for 
New-Foundland, St-Pierre et Miquelon and 
Clark City. He is at present Director of 
Handicrafts for the Province of Quebec. He 
is the author of the following books: “La 
Teinturerie Domestique” (Home Dyeing); 
“Le Tissage Domestique” (Home Weaving); 
“Le Métier a Quatre Lames” (The Four Har- 
ness Loom). 


and tablecloths made of pure wool and linen for 
cheap linoleum, for shoddy cloth, for cheap looking 
lithographs for their walls. They began to dress in 
city clothes made often of shoddy cloth—and then 
the great tragedy arrived. The good farm home with 
its typically rural atmosphere began to be merely 
a cheap imitation of a city home. The handiwork of 
the artisan made from honest good quality home 
grown materials was thrown away and sold and re- 
placed by factory goods and materials made often 
by sweated labor on machines the workers hated and 
despised. Our farm life lost its distinctive rural at- 
mosphere, lost its character. They became merely 
factories for producing food for city people. Was it 
any wonder the country boys and girls left the farms. 
What was there left in the countryside to keep them? 
Our Quebec farmers got into the habit of selling the 
best they produced for money, of buying everything 
they needed with money. Then as the cost of city 
and factory-made goods increased the farmers’ dol- 
lar bought less and less and when, after the last war, 
the great depression came and the price of farm 
products fell, our people were in a bad way indeed. 


As city unemployment ensued the cost of the un- 
employment, of course, had to be added to the cost 
of the goods the farmers desired to purchase. The 
farmers’ income decreased, the cost of the things he 
had to buy increased and so farm homes naturally 
became bare and uninviting and the rural family was 
forced to a low and miserable standard of living. 
There was no longer joy nor happiness nor content- 
ment in farm life. 


A few years ago some of us thought this whole 
scheme of things was simply no good. Something had 
to be done to restore to the farm home, to rural life, 
the dignity, the nobility, the quiet contentment and 
happiness it once had enjoyed. 

An investigation was made as to existing condi- 
tions. We found that the women of Quebec still pos- 
sessed the skill that they had inherited from their 
ancestors, but that the old techniques were almost 
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lost. We also found that the rural communities were 
eager to learn and to be led. A study of conditions 
in other countries was made and a collection of for- 
eign handicrafts was purchased by the Government. 

This collection comprised: Pottery from England, 
tweeds' from Scotland, carpets from Turkey and In- 
dia, serapes from Mexico, linen from Russia, Kelims 
from Poland, Asklades from Norway, laces from 
Switzerland, Gloua rugs from Spain, from Italy, 
Perugian runners, tool leather, batiks from Java, tap- 
estries from the Roya! manufactures of Gobelins and 
Beauvais, porcelain from Sevres, wood carvings from 
the Swiss mountainers, Navajo blankets from Ari- 
zona, colonial kivvers from the Southern High- 
landers of Kentucky, appliqués from Egypt, quilts 
from North Carolina, hooked rugs from Acadia, 
Murray Bay blankets from Charlevoix, coverlets from 
Isle aux Coudres and Ceintures fiéchées from 1’As- 
somption. 

These collections were gathered with great care; 
and were representative of the great work of the 
world’s best artisans. 

Those pieces were first exhibited in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings of Quebec where more than 10,000 
visitors had the opportunity of admiring them. They 
were then circulated throughout the community cen- 
tres of the Province. 

It was the beginning of a wide campaign for the 
revival of our handicrafts. These exhibitions brought 
us thousands of letters from our farm-women ex- 
pressing their interest and their desire to learn the 
technique of the crafts. 

We then decided to open a school of handicrafts 
and this was authorized by the Parliament. This 
Provincial School of Handicrafts, the first foundation 
of its kind in Canada, was formally opened on the 
roth of July, 1930. 

The initial staff was composed of trained teachers 
coming from the best educational centres of Europe 
and America, and of three old French-Canadian 
weavers who had retained the arts of their grand- 
mothers. 

And so we began in Quebec to preach the gospel 
of making the farm-home more self-sufficing, as it 
had been in the olden days. We tried to show that 
things made on the farm by the skilled hands of the 
farmer and his wife and young people out of the raw 
materials the farm was producing, were not only as 
good as anything city factories could produce, but, 
in fact, were very much better—the clothing warmer, 
the rugs longer wearing, the curtains and hangings 
and wall decorations much, much more durable and 
beautiful, and what was of equal importance that 
these things were cheaper too than city goods of in- 
ferior quality and of no beauty. 

We tried to interest the women in carding wool, 
in spinning wool and flax, in weaving their own cloth 
and materials on their own farm hand-looms. Un- 
fortunately we found the looms and spinning wheels 
had mostly been lost or destroyed and the young 
people declared the looms were too hard, too com- 
plicated, too difficult to work. 

So we set about simplifying all these processes. 
We arranged to have the farmers’ own wool carded 
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by a machine and we redesigned the hand-loom, 
making it smaller, simpler and much easier to work. 
We made the loom a beautiful piece of furniture, fine 
enough to grace the best room in any home. 

This project was not limited to carding, spinning 
and weaving, but we have also trained farm boys in 
woodwork, wrought iron and pottery. We taught the 
boys on the farms to make their own looms and their 
furniture out of the hard wood growing on the farm, 
how to make and repair the simple tools they need. 
We have launched a project by which young farmer 
sons are established on a six-acre farm which they 
cultivate during summer, and when winter comes, 
they are engaged in the making of pottery, in order 
to increase their family budget. A similar project has 
been launched in which we add to the small farm a 
work-shop for making wooden toys and furniture. In 
other parts the remunerative crafts consist of wood 
carving, inlay work and similar crafts. Still another 
project is being launched in which wrought iron and 
pewter will be added to farming on a similar scale. 

Our School has trained a number of leaders who 
are now travelling throughout the Province teaching 
to the various community centers comprising 800 
Cercles de Fermiéres (Farm Women’s Clubs) and 
110 branches of Women’s Institutes. We have in 
addition trained leaders for the various Schools of 
Home Economics and they in turn are teaching to 
the numerous students of their respective schools. 

Our teachers are also leading community clesses 
in all the colonization sections of Quebec, as well as 
classes in various Institutions such as The Blind, 
The Deaf and Mute, The Crippled, The Disabled. 

We are grateful for the contribution given us by 
various organizations, such as The Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, Les Amis de l’Art Paysan, Les Artistes 
et Artisans de St-Hilaire, The Schools of Fine Arts, 
the Technical Schools, Transportation Companies, 
especially The Canadian Pacific Railway, through 
Mr. Murry Gibbon and the Canadian Steamship 
Lines. 

Designs are circulated by the School for those who 
have not acquired the ability to make their own and 
an information service by mail has been organized 
by which our artisans submit their problems to which 
we try to give the best solutions. 

Our handicraft movement was most successful. 
After eleven years of this work, we have now 60,000 
looms in rural Quebec and 100,000 spinning wheels. 
Our farm homes are once again filled with good hon- 
est fine quality materials, on the floors, on the tables, 
and on the walls, and our men and women and boys 
and girls and children are once again clothed in 
home spun materials of excellent design and of good 
modern style. 

Our farm homes today are not cheap copies of city 
homes, but, on the contrary are of a distinctive rural 
style of which our farm people are proud and of 
which city people are envious. 

Our farmers have cut down the high cost of the 
things they buy by making more things themselves 
at home. 

The true dignity and nobility and graciousness of 
rural life has returned. The contentment and satis- 
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faction of farm life has returned to our countryside, 
our boys and girls are more content to stay on the 
farm and our farm population is no longer envious 
of city life because they are now, as of old, living a 
better and more complete life than most city people 
—and our farmers have more money with which to 
buy the things they desire and which cannot be made 
on the farm itself. 


We have developed a distinctive style of design 
that will be acclaimed by all true lovers of beauty, 
of that I am sure. We need more beauty in our daily 
life both in the city and on our farms. 


There is no better expression of the need for more 
beauty in daily life than the message left by Gals- 
worthy to -his fellow men: 


“In these unsuperstitious days no other ideal seems 
worthy of us, or indeed possible of us, save beauty, 
or call it, if you will, the divinity of human life, the 
teaching of what beauty is, to all, so that we wish 
and work and dream that not only ourselves but 
everybody may be healthy and happy; and above all, 
the fostering of the habit of making things well, for 
the joy of the work and the pleasure of the 
achievement.” 


INTERDEPENDENCE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


least three shares of stock in his own local cooper- 
ative, which he may purchase by instalments. No 
member may own more than 20 shares, and, regard- 
less of the number of shares owned, no member has 
more than one vote in the council. Funds for setting 
up a cooperative unit may be borrowed from a re- 
volving fund set up by the Chinese government.* 


If China can make a success of cooperatives, can- 
not we Americans? Of course we can. All we need is 
an American Rewi Alley and to bring ourselves to 
the realization that independence is a thing of the 
dead past. In this greatest of world revolutions, 
interdependence is our watchword. Join the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council and show China 
what Americans can do. 


THE CRAFTSMAN DESIGNER 
(Continued from Page 21) 


useful ideas can be set down and retained for a 
future day. Don’t hesitate to reject all material not 
actually contributing to the success of your present 
plan, no matter how charming it may be. File it 
away to use later. 


Try to take time for all this and to let the matter: 


brew or ripen in the back of your thought. Thus 
will your whole creative ability be enriched and uni- 
fied, your taste constantly improved, and your suc- 
cess and independence as a_ designer-craftsman 
assured. 


* See Madame Chiang’s book, “China Shall Rise Again,” page 
261, and “The Battle for Asia,” by Edgar Snow, pp. 92, 96, 199 





BOOKS BOTH OLD AND NEW 


Book Review Column of the Library of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. 
MARY B. DURYEE, Editor 


BOOKS ON WEAVING 


HOME WEAVING—by O. A. Beriau 
Published by the Dep't of Agriculture, Quebec, 1939 


ONE OF THE FINEST! a beautifully arranged book, 
calculated to set a nation spinning and weaving at 
home! After a consideration of textiles and the ele- 
mentary processes they are subjected to before they 
are ready to be woven, the theory of weaving is taken 
up. Directions for the plain standard weayes—tabby, 
serge and satin—are given. Derived weaves are then 
discussed and illustrated by diagram. In the final 
chapter on Designs and Specifications, there are 
dozens of plates showing plain weaves suitable for 
“Homespun” fabrics. The directions for every step 
are so detailed and specific, and the pictures so 
tempting that the reader will feel a strong urge to 
weave the fabric for his own coat. 


HAND WEAVING TODAY — Traditions and 
Changes, by Ethel Mairet, R.D.I. 
Faber & Faber, 24 Russell Sq., London, 1939 


THIS SCHOLARLY little book is not one that tells the 
student how to do it. It is a discussion of hand-weav- 
ing as it exists in Wales, Scandinavia, the British 
Isles, and France at the present time. One. chapter is 
devoted to weaving materials, one to spinning, and 
one to some philosophical thoughts on the educa- 
tional value of hand-weaving. In the three supple- 
ments, Mrs. Mairet tells about different kinds of 
British sheep and their fleeces and describes one Ger- 
man and three Swedish Weaving Societies. Though 
brief—only 137 pages—the book is written by a 
craftswoman who knows all that there is to know 
about her subject. 


FOOT-POWER LOOM WEAVING — by Ed- 
ward F. Worst 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
1918, 1920 


THIS IS THE STANDARD—the indispensable—work on 
foot-power weaving. From warping board to double 
woven counterpanes, Mr. Worst conducts his pupils 
through the intricate processes of threading and ty- 
ing the loom, reading the patterns and treadling 
drafts. His frequent diagrams and explicit directions 
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make an unbelievably hard process feasible for the 
amateur. A great part of the book is devoted to pic- 
tures and directions for Co'onial, Danish, Swedish 
and Norwegian patterns. Recipes for dyes and scale 
drawings for the construction of looms complete the 
work, making it a reference library in one volume. 
No serious weaver should be without it. 


BOOKS ON METAL WORK 


SIMPLE METALWORK—by E. Kronquist and 
A. G. Pelikan 

#23 The Studio “How to do it” Series, The Studio 
Ltd., 44 Leicester Sq., New York The Studio Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., 1940. 


TWO DISTINGUISHED teachers of metalcraft have had 
the beginner in mind in preparing this book. Metal- 
work tools are described in detail and prices listed. 
Minute directions as to the manipulation of metal 
and tools are accompanied by photographs illus- 
trating each step. There are recipes for pickling solu- 
tions and solder. Surface and edge treatment, hard 
and soft soldering, coloring and oxidizing, and wire- 
drawing are among the subjects discussed. More ex- 
perienced craftsmen too, will find the book sugges- 
tive and will delight in the reproductions of Museum 
pieces from England. 


UNIT JEWELLERY—A Handbook in Six Parts, 
by R.LL. B. Rathbone 

London: Constable & Co. Ltd., New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. 


“CRAFTSMANSHIP without design is like a vessel 
having no pilot,” is the motto printed on the cover of 
these six pamphlets. Mr. Rathbone has accordingly 
devoted part of each volume to a discussion and an- 
alysis of design in jewellery. Beginning with lists of 
tools, weights and gauges, he goes on the fusibility, 
malleability, ductility and flexibility of metals, and 
then gives in great detail the processes of handling 
them. Annealing, coiling and drawing wire, the use 
of the blow-pipe, the making of loops and twists, the 
setting of stones and decoration of their settings are 
among the subjects painstakingly covered. Profuse 
illustrations and a Glossary, in Volume I, make the 
work understandable for every determined craftsman. 


BOOKS ON WOOD CARVING 


PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING — by Eleanor 

3rd Edition Revised and Enlarged in 2 Parts, London 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 15 No. Audley St., Mayfair, 
W. I. 


THIS SCHOLARLY work is written by a woman who 
was for twenty years manager of the School of Art 
Wood-Carving in South Kensington. Its instruction 
on elementary phases of the art including tools and 
materials is so detailed and comprehensive that a 
beginner might be a shade discouraged, feeling per- 
haps that a lifetime world be too short to accomplish 
anything worth while. The more experienced wood- 
carver, however, will find this compact little volume 
a handy reference book for various kinds of carving 
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and for various schools from Gothic mouldings and 
tracery through Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Adam, and Regency styles. 


THE BOOK OF WOOD-CARVING — A Text 
for Beginners, by Charles Marshall Sayers 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1942. 


THIs IS INDEED A BOOK for beginners, simple, direct 
and elementary. The author announces in the preface 
that his methods are unorthodox but that he gets 
more rapid results than devotees of the “older style.” 
After showing illustrations of the four necessary tools 
and the correct ways of holding them, he gives eight 
short lessons in different kinds of carving. There fol- 
low then twenty-five designs with directions for ex- 
ecuting them, and finally a discussion of woods, and 
recipes for various stains and finishes. The author’s 
style is fresh and chatty and one feels that he has 
written the book with the student just across the 
work-table from him. 


WOOD-CARVING—by Alan Durst 

#17 The Studio “How to do it Series,’ The Studio 
Ltd., 44 Leicester Sq., W. C. 2, New York, The Stu- 
dio Publications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 1938. 


THIs IS ANOTHER one of the beautifully illustrated 
“How to do it” books. The author describes tools and 
materials, methods of holding and striking the chisels 
and use of the various kinds of wood. He gives direc- 
tions for relief-carving and carving in the round from 
the initial sketch to the finished product, with plates 
showing each step of the process. He then takes up 
the application of wood-carving, illustrating by nine- 
teen plates, which range from an ancient Egyptian 
plowman to examples of his own most modern work. 
His discussions are full of the sensitive feeling and 
skillful interpretation of an artist, his directions sim- 
ple enough to be used by a beginner. 


. A BOOK ON LEATHER WORK 
THE ART & CRAFT OF LEATHERWORK—by 


Cecile Francis-Lewis, Principal of the Francis- 
Lewis Studio of Arts & Crafts, London 


A Detailed and Practical Guide to the Tooling, Mod- 
elling, Carving, Other Means of Decorating Leather 
and to the Making and Covering of Articles in 
that Material; with Instructions on.Cleaning, Stain- 
ing, Colouring and Gilding, etc., etc., with 164 illus- 
trations, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. 


EVEN THIS TITLE does not list all the subjects dis- 
cussed in the book, unless the “etc. etc.” may be said 
to cover them. The first chapter takes up materials 
and methods while later chapters picture the tools 
used, give recipes for stains, and supply patterns for 
various objects appropriate for leather work. Lamelle, 
and the sewing and braiding of the leather are treated 
in detail. The illustrations are many and provocative. 
People to whom a softer medium than metal or wood 
appeals, will want to get their hands on the com-' 
fortably shaped tools. The book is exotically ded- 
icated to Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum 
of Bhopal. 












ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


We are most grateful for the following lists of 
books received from two friends. As yet we have not 
been able to purchase them so they are not reviewed 
in this issue. However we should be glad to purchase 
any book for craftsmen, allowing the 10% discount, 
or to purchase one for the library and send it out on 
loan, if any one so desires. We are trying to develop 
this Library Service for you and your ideas and sug- 
gestions are much appreciated. 

This first list was received from Miss Rebecca 
Gallagher of the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service. 


Pottery and Ceramics 
Lectures on Ceramics, Binns, Charles F. 
Alfred University, Mimiographed at The Box of 
Books, Alfred, N. Y. 1941, $2.00 
(More detailed than The Potter's Craft) 
A Potter's Book, Leach, Bernard 
Faber and Faber Ltd. London 1940 
Practical Pottery, Jenkins, R. Horace 
Bruce Publishing Company. Milwaukee 1941, $2.75 
Ceramics—Clay Technology, Wilson, Hewitt 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 1927 
Highly technical. 
Pottery, Snively, R. D. and M. E. 
Deerfield Series of Handicraft 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont 1940 


$1.25 
Splendid photographic illustrations. 


Weaving and Textiles 
Hand-Woven Rugs of Finland, Sirelius, U. T. 

Helsinki 1925. Government Printing Office, around 
$25.00 

Information from Finnish Book Concern, N. Y. or 
from Bonnier’s. 

Note: There is a small pamphlet with the same 
title. English text with a few illustrations from 
the book. 

Praktisk Vavbok, Utgiven av Sigrid Palmgren 

Norrkoping 1939, Sweden 

Colored illustrations. Information from Bonnier’s 
or Sweden House, N. Y. 


Jewelry and Metalwork 
Metal Work, Snively, R. D. and M. E. 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont 1940, 
$1.25 
Good photographic illustrations. 
Jewelry and Enameling 
Pack, Greta 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. N. Y. 1941 


Gem Cutting 
The Mineralogist 
701-4 Couch Building, Portland, Oregon 
Vol. VI April, 1938, No. 4, $1.00 
The Art of Gem Cutting 
For the Amateur and Professional 


Cratt Work with Children 


Studies, Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West r21st Street, N. Y. 


Pamphlets with directions for specific techniques 
and background information. 


Our second list comes from Miss Kathryn Well- 
man, Director of Arts and Crafts of the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Studies in Primitive Looms, Ling Roth 

(King & Sons, Ltd., Halifax) 
Guatemala Textiles, Lily de Jogh Osborne 

(Tulane University) 

Le Metur a Quatre Lames, Oscar Beriau 

(This I am informed is soon to be printed in Eng- 

lish—DMisistere de l’Agriculture, Quebec) 
Embroidery & Tapestry Weaving, A. H. Christie 
(Pitman) 
Weaving for Amatures, Helen Coates (Studio) 
The Heritage of Cotton, M. D. C. Crawford 

(Grosset & Dunlap) 

Home Life in Colonial Days, Alice Morse Earle 

(Mac Millin) 

A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets, Eliza Hall 

(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Art of Weaving, Clinton Gilroy 

(Geo. Baldwin, N. Y. 1844) 

The Craft of Hand-Made Rugs, Amy Mali Hicks 

(McBride) 

Hand-Loom Weaving Plain & Ornamental, Luther 
Hooper (Pitman) 
Les Textiles Anciens du Peron et Leurs Techniques, 
Raoul d’Harcourt (Paris) 
Hand Loom Weaving, Kate Van Cleve 
(Beacon Press) 
Persian & Indian Textiles—Folio of Plates 
(E. Weyhe) 
Scandinavian Books: 
Vaevebog for Hjemmene Flamskvav och Finnvav, 
Marie Collin 

Vavbok, Hulda Peters 

Praktisk Vavbok, Ottilia Svensson 

Vavbok, Eva Odlund (Albert Bonnier, N. Y. C.) 


Leather, Leather Work, 1. P. Roseaman 
(Dryad Press) 

Jewelry & Metal Work, Jewelry & Metal Work, 
Hewitt (Alfred University); A First Book of 
Metal-Work, B. Cuzner (Dryad Press); Silver- 
work & Jewelry, H. Wilson (Pitman) 

Wood Carving, Wood Carving, George Jack 

(Pitman) 

Pottery, A Potter’s Book, Bernard Leach 

Weaving with Small Appliances, Books 1 & 2, Luther 
Hooper 

The New Draw Loom, Luther Hooper (Pitman) 

Modern Home Crafts, Edited by David C. Minter 

(Hopkins) 
Yarn & Cloth Making, M. L. Kissell (Mac Millin) 
Vegetable Dyes, Ethel M. Meiret 
(St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex, 
England) 

The Weaves of Hand-Loom Fabrics, Nancy Andrews 

Reath (Philadelphia or Pennsylvania Museum) 








